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The Need of the Hour. 


The need of a safe and efficacious family medicine is felt in every home. It is a wise plan 

to keep a box of BEECHAM’S PILLS in the house. They are always ready—any hour of 

the day or night—to relieve those sudden attacks of Stomach Pain, Nausea, Indigestion, 

Colic, and Biliousness, that occur in every household. BEECHAM’S PILLS are easily 

taken by young or old, and require no preparation before administering. Their good effects 
are felt soon after the first dose is taken. 


EECHAM’S PILL 


are a vegetable remedy for the numerous ills that begin in the stomach, liver, kidneys, and 

bowels. They are a natural medicine carefully compounded of vegetable roots and herbs. 

That their virtues are widely recognised is evidenced by their immense sale, which is in 

excess of 6,c00,000 boxes every year. Try them when you feel out of sorts, and note the 

wholesome effect on the stomach, the bowels, the head, and complexion. It’s a good idea 
to keep a box handy. 





Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lanc. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). 





NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS. §Incrown 8vo., cloth, gilt lettered, price 5s, net. 


MANY-COLOURED ESSAYS. 


By CHARLES J. DUNPHIE. 





‘‘It is a pleasure as genuine as it is rare to come across a volume of essays so full of character and charm as 


this quaint and various collection of ‘Many-Coloured Essays.’ Mr. Charles J. Dunphie is certainly an 
essayist of a high and delightful order. A volume abounding in charm and intellectual vivacity. The charm 
of Mr. Dunphie’s work lies in its pleasant persuasiveness, in the genial air of intelligent good-fellowship which 


it diffuses. It is safe to say that whenever this pleasant book is read it will leave a friend behind it.”—Daily 


Telegraph. 
‘Mr. Dunphie is always readable.” —Sfectator. 
“A delightful book.” —Western Morning News. 


In crown 8vo., bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


The Law concerning Names and Changes of 
Name. 


By A. C, FOX-DAVIES, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and P, W. P. CARLYON-BRITTEN, F.S.A, 


“© A subject full of interest from historical and legal aspects.”— Daily Mail. 

‘* A useful and comprehensive little volume of heraldic and genealogical interest.’—Zvening Standard. 

“ A learned work on a subject of very wide interest.” —Literary World, 

‘* The book is full of instruction, and is interesting from the first page to the last.”—/z tice of the Peace. 
‘“The authors have dealt with a subject of much interest, ahd have treated it admirably.” —Law Magazine. 
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THE report of the Committee on Ancient 
Earthworks and Fortified Enclosures, which 
was not presented to the Congress of Archzo- 
logical Societies in July owing to the illness 
of Mr. Chalkley Gould, has now been issued. 
It notes a marked increase in the interest 
taken in ancient defensive works and sepul- 
chral memorials; but, on the other hand, 
remarks that respect for the relics of the past 
has not yet spread sufficiently to check the 
constantly recurring instances of destruction. 
Schedules of earthworks existing in their 
respective districts are being prepared by the 
Yorkshire and East Herts Archeological 
Societies, the Cardiff Naturalists, and, the 
Committee believe, by a few other societies 
who have not yet informed them of their 
efforts in this direction. 
+ ¢ ¢ 
The report proceeds to remark that, “ Apart 
from destruction of ancient works of earth or 
stone for utilitarian purposes, minor influences 
tend to their mutilation ; to these the atten- 
tion of owners and occupiers of the land may 
well be drawn by archeological societies. 
For example, great trees, perhaps centuries 
old, grow on the ramparts of an ancient 
camp, a tree is blown down or may be 
stubbed up; a large bite is thereby eaten 
out of the bank, and nothing is done to fill 
up the hollow thus created, though the cost 
of so doing is infinitesimal! Rabbits are 
permitted to burrow at their own sweet will, 
VOL, III. 


gradually causing the banks to crumble and 
lose their continuity, while gardeners and 
others are allowed to remove barrow-loads of 
the light material. Camps which possess 
guarding walls of stone are even more at the 
mercy of the neighbourhood unless jealously 


watched.” 
e¢ &¢ ¢ 

The Committee report a number of recent 
cases of destruction or mutilation of defensive 
earthworks, and even more of tumuli and 
barrows. Part of the moat at Barnard 
Castle is being filled up by tipping town 
refuse into it. The low square moated 
mount close to the church at Burghill, Here- 
fordshire, has been levelled. Quarrying 
operations threaten the remains of the camp 
on Ham Hill, Somerset, while digging for 
gravel is destroying the remains of earth- 
works on Harbledown, Canterbury. A 
curious ring-work near the Castle of Comfort 
Inn, on the Mendip Hills, Cock Low barrow 
at Leek, Staffordshire, and the poor remnants 
of a square camp at Harmondsworth, Middle- 
sex, have all been levelled. Destruction in 
various ways is being wrought at sundry 
other places. 


&¢ &¢ ¢ 

The report, on the other hand, mentions a 
number of instances of careful exploration, 
and records several transferences to public 
bodies of ancient castles and castle sites. It 
includes, moreover, a useful bibliography of 
books and articles and papers in archzo- 
logical societies’ publications, which have 
been published since the issue of the Com- 
mittee’s previous report. 


¢ + 


Since the foregoing paragraphs were written 
we have heard, with great regret, of the 
death of Mr. I. Chalkley Gould, F.S.A., on 
October 11, in his sixty-fourth year. It was 
on Mr. Gould’s initiative that the Committee 
was appointed, and in its labours he took 
a deep interest. He was Chairman of the 
Committee for the Exploration of the Red 
Hills of Essex—an important undertaking 
which is not yet completed. Mr. Gould 
contributed several valuable papers to the 
Victoria History of Essex, and assisted the 
editor of that publication in revising the 
earthworks sections of other counties. His 
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intimate knowledge of the history and topo- 
graphy of his native county was perhaps 
unique, and those who had the privilege of 
his friendship will recall his retentive memory 
and his accurate acquaintance with the 
highways and byways of Essex. The funeral 
service took place at Loughton Parish Church 
on Wednesday, October 16, but by his own 
directions the remains were subsequently 
cremated. Mr. Chalkley Gould’s death will 
be deplored by a large circle of friends, to 
whom he had endeared himself by so many 
acts of thoughtfulness and kindness. 


We take the following interesting note from 
the Mewcastle Journal of October 2: “In 
one of the fields in which the excavators 
of the Roman town of Costopitum have been 
working at Corbridge this year, what exists 
of a most interesting building has been laid 
bare. It is obviously a temple, and is 
situated near where the potter’s shop, which 
furnished so many objects of value, was dis- 
closed earlier in the year. 

“Tt is easy to form an interesting, and 
probably accurate, idea of the building and 
its uses. Ascending to the brow of the hill 
west of the town, from the river’s north bank, 
the remains of the structure are seen. A 
flat roof or dome has been carried on pillars, 
the moulded sockets of which are worked in 
the skirting stones of the building. Under 
this roof or canopy,would stand an altar or 
altars. On each side of the front of the 
building were enormous square pillars on 
which would stand statues of the gods who 
were worshipped within. One remains, and 
the socket only of the other. The pillar is 
scored on the top by the marks made by the 
ploughshare, the cultivated ground nowhere 
being very deep above the ruins. The floor 
of the temple is composed of enormous 
worked stones. These were bound together 
for extra stability with lead in the same way 
as were.the stones of the abutment of the 
Roman bridge at Chollerford. . The lead has 
been extracted by some one since the Romans 
left Britain in 509, but the stones have hardly 


moved. The workmanship is so good that. 


the lead has been unnecessary. 

“In front of the building is what was 
almost certainly an abattoir, through the 
aperture in the east end of which the animals 





were probably driven in for slaughter previous 
to their sacrifice to the gods on the altars. 
There is a channel and drain-hole cut in the 
stone as if for carrying off the water used in 
washing out the place after the slaughter. 
The tops of the slabs which form the sides of 
the chamber are much worn by the sharpen- 
ing of knives, as are so many of our butchers’ 
doorsteps at the present day.” 


In the course of the recent excavations on 
the site of a Roman fort at Castleshaw, 
Oldham, to which we referred last month, 
several interesting relics have come to 
light. 

There appear to have been two distinct 
forts, one inside the other. At three corners 
of the inner fort foundations have been found 
of what appear to have been turrets, and 
stone paving has been found at all corners of 
the outer fort. Careful search has been made 
for post-holes with some success. Twenty 
have been discovered, in some of which have 
been found remains of oak posts. The out- 
lines of one of the main gateways of the 
larger fort have been traced. There has also 
been unearthed a heavily paved road crossing 
the larger fort from one side to the other, 
and some 15 feet in width. Early in October 
a fine hypocaust, almost perfect, was laid 
bare. 

The relics already found make an interest- 
ing museum at Springhouse Farm, near the 
site of the excavations. They include Roman 
pottery and tiles, fragments of glass, lead, 
nails, and several blue fluted melon beads. 
There is also one of the Samian bowls of 
thin ware. A number of coins have turned 
up, two of which appear to be first brasses of 
Trajan. The pottery points to an occupation 
as early as the first century. 


The following note by a correspondent 
appeared in the Manchester Guardian of 
October 5: “The operations in connexion 
with the construction of the new railway to 
Red Wharf Bay [in the island of Anglesey] 
have been the means of bringing to light an 
ancient barrow of great antiquity. On the 
north-west side of the village of Pentraeth, on 
a portion of the old Merddyn Gwyn land, on 
the summit of a lofty bank of sand and 
gravel, persons with a keen eye for antiquities 
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had long since observed what appeared to 
be (and what has now been proved to be) an 
artificial circular mound of about 30 feet 
radius. On investigation this mound was 
found to be composed of hundreds upon 
hundreds of tons of stones, some of them 
being of immense size, evidently conveyed to 
the spot from the neighbouring limestone 
quarry. On the extreme eastern side of this 
heap of stones was found buried, upside 
down, with its mouth resting on a stone slab 
and covered with burnt soil, a cinerary urn 
containing the calcined bones of a human 
being, probably a female. Unfortunately the 
urn, which was of rude earthenware construc- 
tion, fell to pieces in the process of displace- 
ment, but the portions found afford sufficient 
data to enable a sketch to be made showing 
its shape, size, and ornamentation. 

“‘ The railway operatives were at this point 
removed to another portion of the works. 
Thereupon the Rev. E. P. Howell, Rector of 
Pentraeth, preferred a request, on behalf of 
the Rev. E. Evans, Rector of Llansedwrn, 
and himself, for the permission of the con- 
tractor to investigate the mound. ‘This was 
readily granted; and during the past few 
days several workmen have been engaged 
in turning over the barrow, with the result 
that up to date the following discoveries have 
been made : 

“(1) The cinerary urn already referred to. 

“*(2) Several portions of skulls and stray 
bits of urns. 

“(3) A complete skeleton, lying facing 
east in the doubled-up fashion sometimes 
found in these barrows. 

“(4) And close beside (3) a bronze 
dagger, and a food vessel of similar construc- 
tion to the urns, though of different shape. 

“(5) Another skeleton lying lengthways. 

“The investigations will be proceeded 
with under the superintendence of the two 
clergymen named, assisted by Mr. Harold 
Hughes of Bangor, who was early on the 
scene, and has prepared notes and sketches 
of the relics found. It is to be feared, how- 


ever, that the impending application of the 
steam navvy to the sand and gravel bank will 
bring the investigations to an abrupt termina- 
tion long before they can be completed. The 
relics found are at present in the custody of 
the Rector of Pentraeth.” 





The quarterly statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund was issued early in 
October, and forms the second report since 
the resumption of the excavation of Gezer. 
Although the discoveries are of less impor- 
tance than those of previous reports, they are 
of sufficient interest to justify the earnest 
appeal for contributions which the committee 
addresses to the public. 


¢ ¢+ ¢ 


Gezer, as all students of the Bible know, 
was a Canaanitish city to the west of Jeru- 
salem, and it occupied an important place in 
Jewish history. The fund has been engaged 
in its exploration during the last five years, 
and the earlier discoveries consisted of a 
megalithic temple, troglodyte caves, rock-cut 
tombs, pottery, and inscriptions. The origin 
of the city is quite prehistoric, and as yet 
nothing has been laid bare to equal in 
interest the great discoveries of Schliemann 
and other excavators at Troy, in Crete, and 
in Egypt. Mr. Stewart Macalister, who con- 
tributes the report of the recent operations, 
mentions that while several wine-presses, and 
traces of the existence of a Christian Church, 
and of some Byzantine houses, with mosaic 
pavements, were found—all of recent times— 
no tomb of the Pre-Semitic Period was found. 
One of the First Semitic Period, however, 
was discovered, and various cave-sepulchres 
of the Second Semitic Period were also 
brought to light. These sepulchres were 
contemporaneous with Egyptian history from 
the twelfth to the eighteenth dynasty, and 
consisted of rude chambers, more or less 
circular. They contained bones, pottery, 
and a limited number of ornamental objects, 
of some of which the report gives drawings. 
A number of the vessels have no correspond- 
ing types anywhere else in Palestine. Many 
of them betray traces of the Egyptian occupa- 
tion. The remains of a Roman bath bring us 
down to Roman times, and several peculiarly 
shaped crosses connect the city with Byzan- 
tine Christianity. 


¢ ¢ #¢ 


The Rome correspondent of the Morning 
Post writes: “The newspapers have begun 
to discuss the rumoured intention of the 
Ministry of Education to unite both the 
Forum and the Palatine excavations under 
3E 2 
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one director, that director being Commenda- 
tore Boni. At present not only is the 
entrance to the Palatine separate from that 
to the Forum, but the administration of the 
hill is quite distinct from that of the valley 
at its foot. 

‘‘ There is something to be said on both 
sides of this important archzological ques- 
tion. Historically, the Palatine and the 
Forum are connected ; geographically, they 
touch, and work on the c/ivus has long been 
stopped pending the Ministry’s decision. 
On the other hand, it is argued that the 
Forum is quite as much as one man can 
manage, especially now that important ex- 
cavations are being made on the Palatine, 
and others contemplated beneath the Villa 
Mills. One thing is certain: that the 
administrative union will lead to archzo- 
logical disunion ; for Italian archzologists 
do not greatly love each other, and a battle 
will doubtless ensue over, if not on, the 
famous hill. Meanwhile the beautiful 
cypresses of the Villa Mills, and the famous 
palms of S. Bonaventura, which figure in 
every picture of the Palatine, are threatened, 
if not doomed. As too often happens, art is 
to be sacrificed to archeology. No doubt 
the House of Augustus ought to be exca- 
vated; but, as one newspaper pertinently 
asks, if natural beauty is to be destroyed in 
this way people will hate the very name of 
archeology. There are artists who have 
been heard to express a preference for the 
old Campo Vaccino as compared with the 
scientifically excavated Forum; but Com- 
mendatore Boni has, at any rate by judicious 
planting, made the Forum less like a stone- 
mason’s yard. The Palatine; one of the 
loveliest spots in Rome, is more beautiful 
with its cypresses and its palms, beneath 
which Mills composed his history of the 
Crusades, and monks dreamed medizval 
dreams, than it will be as a too severely 
archeological quarry. It should be possible 
to reconcile the two rival sisters—art and 
archeology.” 


We may note that a fine illustration of the 
Forum as at present opened up, taken from 
an overhead point of view, together with 
some useful plans, on which the temples, 
shrines, etc., are numbered to correspond 


with appended tables, appeared in the Sphere 
for September 21, which also contained some 
very interesting pictures of details of the 
ancient castle of St. Angelo, Rome. Among 
the latter is one showing the “ vettine,” or 
oil reservoirs of Alexander VI., which are 
still in excellent condition, and could con- 
tain 21,000 litres of oil when rendered 
necessary by an approaching famine or siege. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
Mr. Albert Hartshorne writes to the 
Atheneum of October 12: “ It should, per- 
haps, be placed on record that the early 
Jacobean pulpit in Alford Church, Lincoln- 
shire, has quite lately been ‘ restored’ with a 
coating of Brunswick black. An attempt to 
remove this noxious substance with turpen- 
tine, on account of remonstrances that have 
been made, has naturally resulted in driving 
the stain deeper into the wood.” One would 
have thought such vandalism impossible at 
this time of day. 
¢ + & 

At the opening meeting for the session of 
the Bristol members of the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archzological Society, on 
October 16, Mr. W. A. Sampson read a 
paper on “ The Almshouses of Bristol, Past 
and Present.” The western city has alms- 
houses still existing which date from the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Burton’s 
Almshouses, in Long Row, were founded in 
1292. The modern block of buildings in 
St. James’s Barton (All Saints’ Almshouses) 
represents a charity founded by Stephen 
Gnowsall in 1350; and the Barstaple 
Houses in Old Market Street were founded 
in 1402. The Merchant Tailors’ is a late 
fourteenth-century foundation (by a charter 
of Richard II.), and there are several alms- 
houses which were established in the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. 


M. Eugéne Pittard has communicated to the 
Society of Anthropology of Paris a paper on 
prehistoric implements of bone, founded 
on discoveries at the Palzolithic station of 
Ourbiére, near Périgueux, of the Mousterian 
period. He found about fifty long bones, 
marked with cuttings made by flint imple- 
ments, precisely similar to some which had 
previously been discovered by Dr. Henri 
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Martin at a station of the same period at La 
Quina (Charente). He also found other 
pieces of bone that had been fashioned by 
flint implements into somewhat rude tools of 
five or six different sorts. These several dis- 
coveries carry back the use of bone imple- 
ments to an earlier period than had 
previously been generally admitted. 


’ 

The third Pan-Celtic Congress was held at 
Edinburgh in the last week of September, 
and seems to have been a decided success. 
The opening day, September 24, was marked 
by the picturesque ceremony of erecting Lia 
Cineil, or Race Stone, which took place on 
the breezy eminence of the Castle Esplanade, 
so rich in historical associations. The pro- 
ceedings having been opened by the reciting 
of the Gorsedd Prayer in Welsh, the repre- 
sentatives of the different nations proclaimed 
the meeting of the Congress. The important 
ceremony of raising the Race Stone was per- 
formed by each of the six representatives 
placing his stone in position. Lord Castle- 
town laid the Irish stone first. Councillor 
Griffith Thomas placed the Welsh stone on 
top of it. Lord Bute placed the Scottish 
stone next. The Marquess de 1|’Estour- 
deillon followed with the Brittany stone, 
Speaker Moore, of the House of Keys, with 
the Manx stone, and Mr. Henry Jenner, 
F.S.A., with the Cornwall stone. 


2 =. S. 
At a meeting of the archzological section 
of the Congress Mr. David MacRitchie, 
F.S.A. Scot., delivered a lecture on “ Celtic 
and non-Celtic Races in Early Britain,” after 
which a short, animated discussion took 
place as to whether the word “ Celt” should 
be pronounced with a soft or hard sound. 
After various opinions had been expressed, 
Mr. J. Kennedy stated that there was no 
soft C in the Gaelic. However, they could 
pronounce it as they pleased, which seems a 
solution likely to give everybody satisfaction. 


In a two-acre field recently purchased by 
Viscount Tredegar at Caerleon, in Mon- 
mouthshire—the Isca Silurum of the Romans 
—some Roman coins, pottery, etc., have 
been found. On bricks bearing the stamp 
of the Roman Legion can be traced the im- 
pression of the workman’s tools. The relics 


have been unearthed while digging founda- 
tions for the St. Cadoc’s Home for Waifs 
and Strays, the site for which was presented 
by Lord Tredegar. 


An interesting find of old coins and trade 
tokens has been made during the demolition 
of a house in High Street, Guildford. One 
of the tokens, dated 1657, bears the name 
“Thomas Tompson, Gilford,” and another 
is inscribed “ Iohn Smallpeece, Guildford,” 
and is of about the same date. 


&¢ ¢ &¢ 

Mr. Harold Brakspear, F.S.A., has been 
instructed by the Office of Woods and 
Forests to make a complete survey of Tintern 
Abbey, to do which excavations will be made 
(under his direction) on the site of the in- 
firmary and buildings of the outer court. 
The sites of the gatehouses appear to be 
covered by roadways, and so, unfortunately, 
cannot be unearthed ; but as much will be 
done as possible to make the plan as com- 
plete as those Mr. Brakspear has already 
published of Fountains, Waverley, and 
Beaulieu. 


The paleontological collections in the 
Natural History Museum at South Ken- 
sington have received some interesting addi- 
tions in the shape of a series of bone remains 
from the Hoe Grange Cavern, near Brassing- 
ton, Derbyshire. These include remains of 
hyzenas, bears, rhinoceroses, lions, and ele- 
phants. Some of the specimens have an 
added scientific interest in being the 
originals of those figured in various geological 
journals and papers written by experts who 
examined and worked out the fossil remains. 


Renewed explorations on Lansdown, near 
Bath, under the superintendence of Mr. 
T. S. Bush, have led to fresh discoveries. 
Chief among them was the uncovering of a 
stone floor and foundations of what is be- 
lieved to be a Roman potter’s shed, this 
surmise being made on account of the 
various broken pottery moulds found on the 
floor, together with pieces of very fine 
pottery, and also a potter’s wheel and a 
stone quern. The patterns of some of the 
moulds show clever and artistic workman- 
ship, although none were found in a state of 
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completeness. Other discoveries on this site 
were a variety of iron instruments, an ancient 
reap-hook and a spear-head. Not far from 
these foundations a very fine specimen of a 
stone coffin was unearthed a little more than 
a couple of feet below the surface, and in it 
the remains of a skeleton of a man. The 
upper portion was almost in a powder, but 
the teeth were some of the finest found, and 
very large. Another find was that of an 
almost perfect skeleton of a man lying on 
his side, with the knees drawn up, while in 
close proximity a pile of human bones were 
at a rather greater depth than usual. In 
different parts of the portion explored be- 
tween thirty and forty third and fourth century 
coins have been found. The work ended 
on September 21, but it is to be hoped that 
it will eventually be carried still further. 


¢ & 
The centenary of the Geological Society of 
London was celebrated from September 26 
to 30 by dinners, receptions, meetings, and 
visits to museums and other places of 
geological interest. On Saturday, Septem- 
ber 28, separate parties were conducted by 
well-informed leaders over ground of supreme 
interest to geologists at Northampton, Ayles- 
bury, Dover, Box Hill, Reading, Erith and 
Crayford, and Sudbury. On Sunday Mr. 
W. Whitaker took a party to Caterham, God- 
stone, and Tilburston, and guests, fellows 
and visitors had access to the Zoological 
Gardens and the Royal Botanic Gardens at 
Kew. Visits on Monday to Oxford and 
Cambridge, when the Universities acted as 
hosts, formed a fitting conclusion to the 
celebration, which was attended by many 
distinguished foreign and colonial delegates. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
A correspondent of the Atheneum writes 
from Aidin (Tralles): ‘Last July the break- 
ing-up of the foundations of a house in the 
Turkish quarter of Mesil Hanés led to the 
discovery of underground catacombs of 
Christian origin. They are in two stories, 
the upper of which lies 3 metres under the 
present level of the ground. The lower is 
14 metres below it, and only 1 metre high. 
In the upper two small chambers are already 
visible, which are connected by a door. 
One of these is about 3 metres high; the 


other, to the west, has the chief entrance, 
and is full of earth, fragments of vases, and 
human bones. In the under catacomb 
various crossways seem to fill a great deal 
of space, and are full of earth and rubbish. 
On the north side of this is a small breach, 
which affords with difficulty an entrance 
into a third section of crossways connected 
with small doors. The second chamber 
here contains two fairly well preserved sacred 
frescoes, in which the faces have been 
scratched off by Turks. The inscriptions 
attached are no longer decipherable. All 
the walls of this chamber seem to have been 
full in former times of pictures, of which 
faint traces remain. A third chamber close 
by has also various pictorial adornments, 
including a small angel. It may be noted 
that about thirty years since, on the demoli- 
tion of a part of this same house, the former 
owner discovered a Greek inscription inti- 
mating that the pvora: of the Temple of Isis 
and Sarapis dedicated to the priest of this 
temple, Julius Amyntianus, a statue. This 
inscription was published by A. Fontrier in 
the Bulletin of the Museum and Library of 
the Evangelical School of Smyrna. Some 
years ago, in an adjacent house, an enormous 
stone was found with an inscription pub- 
lished by a native archzologist, M. Papakon- 
stantinon, in the Amaltheia of Smyrna, to 
the effect that the high-priestess Lucilia, the 
daughter of St. Luminius, was honoured with 
a statue on behalf of the council of the 
place, the people, and the Senate. M. Papa- 
konstantinon thinks that these catacombs 
belonged to the Christians of Tralles, who 
later retired to the lower slopes of the plateau 
of Tralles. A further investigation of the 
whole district, as well as of the new dis- 
coveries, is needed to confirm this sup- 
position.” 


Excavations at Leighs Priory, Essex, at one 
time the seat of Lord Rich, Chancellor to 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI., and his heirs, 
who became Earls of Warwick, have laid 
bare the entire foundations of the old Priory, 
over which, in some places, are evidences of 
Tudor walls having been built on them. 
Especially is this the case in the foundations 
of the Priory Church, which Lord Rich 
converted into a banqueting hall. 
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The Manchester Guardian of October 9 had a 
long and interesting article, signed “E. A. B.,” 
dealing with the nature and origin of the 
much-discussed “ Dene-holes,” @ propos of 
the recent opening up of the great dene-hole 
at Gravesend. Describing the group of dene- 
holes at Hangman’s Wood, near Grays, 
Essex, the writer says: ‘‘ Here, in the com- 
pass of a few acres, about fifty holes occur. 
The chambers are all at about the same 
level, 80 feet, from the surface ; yet, though 
there are so many of them, and their limbs 
almost dovetail into each other, great care 
was manifestly taken not to destroy the rock 
partition between any members of the series. 
Fifteen chambers have now been connected 
together by tunnels cut by explorers, but 
. only in one or two spots was the thin wall 
between found broken, and this evidently 
the result of accident, dogs or badgers having 
apparently clawed away the chalk in their 
mad efforts to get out of the death-trap into 
which they had tumbled. The Bexley dene- 
holes, which are still more numerous and 
cover a large area, vary in shape, the recesses 
having frequently been connected so as to 
leave pillars, while in some instances the 
ground plan is simply an irregular circle. 
In one hole alone have I seen any attempt 
at lining the shaft with stone. This was in 
the ‘ Flint Well,’ a pit about 100 feet deep, 
inside the precincts of a prehistoric camp in 
Joyden’s Wood, where for many feet down a 
‘steining ’ of large flints has kept the gravelly 
sides from tumbling in. There was a 
‘steining’ in the Grays dene-holes, but the 
squared flints have long ago fallen into the 
cavity, forming a bottom layer to the cone 
of débris. A dene-hole now covered in at 
Eltham had a similar lining.” 


E. A. B. points out that, though Neolithic 
deposits were found in some shallow dene- 
holes at Crayford, explored many years ago, 
yet the deep Bexley and Grays holes show 
unmistakably that they were excavated by 
means of metal picks, and must belong to a 
much more recent period. He thus sum- 
marizes the different theories which have been 
put forward at various times by archzologists 
to explain the purpose of the holes: “ The 
three most reasonable are that they were 
chalk-pits, flint-mines for making weapons 








and implements, or hiding-places for grain. 
Then, in descending order of acceptability, 
come the following hypotheses: Silos for 
preservation of fodder, dwelling-places, re- 
fuges in time of war, places of burial, places 
of worship, receptacles for prisoners of war, 
pitfalls for animals, and water wells.” 


For various reasons most of these are quite 
impossible of acceptation. E. A. B. is in- 
clined, like many others, to support the 
granary theory. He says: “ The care taken 
to keep each dene-hole at Grays private and 
separate from its neighbour, and the immense 
trouble expended in removing all traces of 
the chalk in levelling the surface of the 
ground, so as to ensure secrecy as to the 
situation of the underground chambers, seem 
to indicate that they were hiding-places for 
grain 4nd other provisions. Each dene-hole 
might have belonged to a separate family. 
Marks have been detected in the shafts of 
dene-holes closed at the top showing that 
ropes had been used, and parts of the roof in 
the one at Gravesend appear to have been 
rubbed, as if quantities of corn or like material 
had been thrown down from the curious 
platform beneath the shaft. The holes in 
the sides of the pits may have been footholds, 
but were more probably fitted with stemples, 
such as those used by the lead-miners in the 
Speedwell Mine and Peak Cavern. I have 
just discovered a most illuminating passage 
in the Perceval or the Conte del Graal, written 
about 1180 by Chrestien de Troyes, a poet 
who reproduced the features of old Welsh 
legends very accurately, even when he did 
not entirely understand their meanings. He 
describes how certain damsels used to lead 
knights and other wayfarers in the forests of 
Britain to the ‘ puis,’ or, as a later recension 
has it, the ‘ caves,’ where they supplied them 
with food and drink. The ‘puis’ or ‘ puits’ 
(Lat. puteum) obviously refers to underground 
storehouses having the shape of pits or wells; 
the damsels are a romantic addition. Inthe 
Arthurian age, then, something of the nature 
of dene-holes was a storehouse for provisions. 
It is objected to the granary theory that at 
Grays and Bexley there would have been 
room for 200,000 tons of corn. But these 
storehouses may have been used for all sorts 
of things besides corn ; and at any rate the 
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grain would have been kept in the ear, both 
for the sake of the fodder and for its better 
preservation underground, and thus would 
require a good deal of room. At present the 
storehouse theory has the best of it.” 


A mammoth’s tusk has been found by a 
workman engaged in excavating the site of a 
tank on land near Water Orton, in the Mid- 
lands. The tusk was discovered in the upper 
layer of the Keuper marl, about 164 feet 
below the surface. It is in two pieces, and 
the larger piece measures about 18 inches in 
length, its girth being 8 inches. Although 
it has lain in the ground for ages, the tusk is 
in a capital state of preservation, for the grain 
of the ivory is perfectly perceptible. It will 
be on view at the annual conversazione this 
month of the Birmingham Natural History 
Society. 


Dr. Mackenzie, 2 member of the British 
Archzological School, Rome, who has made 
a speciality of the early civilization of Crete 
and the A®gean, is at present in Sardinia 
tracing the connexion which he has found to 
exist between the architecture of that island 
and the early constructions of the Archi- 


pelago. 
_ .. OD, Oa 

Recent newspaper articles on antiquarian 
topics include an account of the “Old Ruined 
Church of Arborfield, Berks,” by Mr. E. W. 
Dormer, in the Reading Mercury, Septem- 
ber 14; “ Babylonia: the Problem of Anti- 
quity,” by Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen, in the 
Globe, October 5 ; “ Boxgrove Priory,” in the 
Sussex Daily News, September 25. There 
were also two good articles by the Rev. J. C. 
Cox, LL.D., F.S.A., on the ancient churches 
and secular buildings of ‘* The Hundred of 
Appletree, Derbyshire,” in the Atheneum for 
September 21 and 28. This part of Derby- 
shire is little known. Dr. Cox says: “ This 
hundred of Appletree, embracing twenty-five 
old parishes, several of which are divided into 
ancient chapelries, is somewhat irregular in 
shape. Though not including in its limits 
either the capital town of Derby or that of 
Ashbourne, it runs close to both these places, 
and may be described as, in the main, cover- 
ing a large area on the south-west of the 
county, with Longford as a centre. When I 


recently revisited every part of this hundred, 
chiefly in connexion with the future topogra- 
phical sections of the Victoria County History 
scheme, after an interval in most parishes of 
some thirty years, the quiet beauty of much 
of the scenery, together with the interest of a 
number of the churches and secular buildings, 
impressed me not a little ; and a few notes 
may, I hope, induce others to pay more 
attention to this part of Derbyshire.” 


Our first “ Note” last month was, as we 
found too late to make the necessary correc- 
tion, a little premature. Only the modern 
shell of Crosby Hall has as yet been destroyed. 
The ancient Hall itself is intact, but while we 
write its fate is trembling in the balance. The 
new owners—the directors of the Chartered 
Bank of India—consented to stay their hand 
until October 15, so that Alderman Sir T. 
Vezey Strong’s committee might, in the mean- 
time, secure the necessary funds to ensure the 
preservation of the Hall. By that date only 
£5,000 was collected, but the directors 
extended the time until the end of the month. 
If the money be not raised then, the Hall 
will be destroyed forthwith. If the committee 
be successful, it is proposed to create a Trust, 
securing the building for permanent public ad- 
vantage, and its use in connexion with the ad- 
vancement of the work of the City Guilds and 
Societies, and bodies having kindred objects. 


The death was announced early in October 
of Professor Adolf Furtwingler, the well- 
known German archeologist. Although only 
fifty-four years of age at his death, he had 
taken part in the excavations at Olympia so 
long ago as 1878. Later he was Professor 
at Berlin, and then at Munich. His name 
has lately been prominent in connexion with 


‘the excavations at Avgina. He was the 


author of very many books and papers. 


Five old tenements at Little Horkesley, 
Essex, were recently sold, and the new owner 
decided to restore them. It has now been 
found that the five were originally one house, 
and of the Tudor period. The rooms are 
covered with beautiful carving and panelling, 
which for generations had been covered up 
with plaster, whitewash, and wallpaper. On 
clearing the doors it was found they were of 
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oak heavily studded with nails. The house 
is believed to have been originally the resi- 
dence of the old Essex family of Josselyn. 


+ ¢ ¢ 

Dr. Charles Waldstein, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, University Reader in 
Classical Archzology, and formerly director 
of the Fitzwilliam Museum, was re-elected to 
the Slade Professorship of Fine Art at Cam- 
bridge on October 15. Owing to recent 
changes in the statutes governing the tenure 
of that professorship, Dr. Waldstein now 
becomes permanent professor, and it is 
understood he will resign the Readership in 
Classical Archeology. Since the spring of 
1880 Dr. Waldstein has continuously lectured 
on classical archeology in the University 
every year, and with few exceptions (while he 
was doing archeological work in Greece) 
every term. His was the first chair for 
classical archzology established in Great 
Britain (Oxford following in 1882). 


% & 


The Rome correspondent of the Standard 
wrote, under date October 10: “Some 
excavations, which have given excellent 
results, have been going on since last spring 
at Paestum, whose magnificent Greek ruins 
dominate the desolate Maremma country 
that borders the beautiful Gulf of Salerno. 
The remains at Paestum consist of three 
Doric temples, one of which, called the 
Temple of Poseidon, is one of the finest 
examples of Greek architecture in the world, 
and can only be compared with the splendour 
of the Parthenon, while the wild and solitary 
country in which it stands makes its massive 
grandeur still more impressive. 

‘‘The Greek colony of Paestum was 
founded about 600 B.c., while the Temple of 
Poseidon is said to date from 500 B.c., and 
the city was still flourishing in the eighth or 
ninth century of the Christian era. About 
that time it was pillaged and destroyed by 
the Normans and Saracens, who are said to 
have carried off its treasures to the neigh- 
bouring towns of Salerno and Capaccio, but 
this tradition has proved to be unfounded, 
and a young and enthusiastic excavator, 
Professor Spinazzola, obtained permission to 
make excavations on the spot, which, in a 
short three months, have brought to light a 
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large quantity of most important and beauti- 
ful remains. 

“The first thing to be revealed was the 
great central road, 36 feet wide, composed 
of vast polygonal blocks, and having its paths 
still intact, which passed behind the two 
great temples, and has been uncovered for 
more than 405 feet. In the neighbourhood 
of the temples many fragments of cornices 
and terra-cotta ornaments have been found. 
Some great fragments of terra-cotta-have 
come to light, which form a frieze 3 yards 
long, with its red and brown colouring still 
intact, and adorned with fine lion heads, 
with open jaws and pendent tongues. Beauti- 
ful Greek designs of spirals and flowers 
surround it, and it was evidently the cornice 
that crowned the temple. 

“It has been a question hitherto whether 
the ruins known as the Basilica were those of 
a temple or not, but it has now been solved 
by the discovery of the fine Greek altar, 
63 feet wide and 18 feet high, with four 
great steps that led to the platform for the 
priests and sacrifices. About 78 feet from 
the altar an extraordinary number of objects 
were found, which date from the Roman 
epoch to the most remote prehistoric times : 
weapons of the rudest description dating 
from the Stone Age, bracelets and ornaments 
of the Bronze Age, down to the memorials of 
the most recent Roman times, together with 
a most remarkable Mycenean idol, a bearded 
god, with round eyes and strange archaic 
smile, perhaps an earliest expression of Zeus 
or of Poseidon, to whom, it appears, from 
some archaic inscriptions that have been 
found, the temple was dedicated. It is, 
indeed, a revelation of an uninterrupted 
civilization that dates from the earliest pre- 
historic times to the end of the Roman 
civilization, and it is impossible to say what 
treasures may not be discovered when the 
excavations are resumed this winter.” 


* & & 
The Italian Minister of Education has asked 
for a grant of £800 a year for the purpose 
of establishing an Italian Archeological 
School at Athens. The proposal is said to 
have found great favour in Greece, where 
Italy has been popular since the royal visit 
of last spring, of which this is one result. 
In every period, Classical, Roman, and 
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Medizval, the relations between Italy and 
Greece were so close that the Italian School 
will have plenty of scope for its labours. 
Hitherto Italy has excavated in Crete alone 
of Hellenic lands. 

te 
An interesting special work, says the Bristol 
Times and Mirror, October 15, is being 
taken in hand by the Bristol and Gloucester- 
shire Archeological Society. At Witcombe 
Park, ‘about six miles from Gloucester, and 
just under the Cotswold Hills, are the re- 
mains of a very fine Roman villa. These 
remains were discovered in 1818, and were 
carefully drawn and described by the cele- 
brated Gloucestershire antiquary, Samuel 
Lysons, in Archeologia, vol. xix. Much that 
is shown on his plan has again disappeared 
under the earth, but there still remain five of 
the rooms. These form part of the elaborate 
and complete system of baths which once 
stood here. The actual bath itself is in 
excellent preservation, and the floors through- 
out are beautiful examples of Roman pave- 
ment. 

de 


In one room the original walls are standing 
to the height of about 3 feet, and contain 
the flues by which hot air was conducted 
from the hypocaust or heating chamber to 
the room. These three rooms are enclosed 
in two huts, the roof of one of which has 
completely fallen in, carrying with it a large 
portion of the walls, whilst that of the other 
threatens to follow its example. This has 
laid bare the floor, and considerable pilfering 
by tourists and others has taken place. As 
the matter is one of urgency, owing to the 
damage likely to be done by pilferers and 
frost, the Council of the Society has felt it to 
be its duty to undertake the immediate work 
of preserving these remains. A contract of 
over £100 has been accepted, work has 
been begun, and a special fund is being 
raised. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
Mr. M. H. Medland, architect, of Gloucester, 
has kindly prepared plans for the work, 
which consists of considerable rebuilding and 
underpinning, and roofing both the sheds 
with tiled roofs in a manner which is calcu- 
lated to last for many years. Lysons’s plans 
and descriptions show the villa to have been 


one of first-rate size and importance, and 
many eminent authorities consider that these 
plans do not show nearly the extent of the 
building. Their view is confirmed by various 
circumstances which have recently come to 
light. Should sufficient funds be forth- 
coming, the Society is willing to undertake 
further research, which may be expected to 
yield great results. This is exactly the sort 
of work for the Society, and should not be 
hindered for want of money. 
te 
Several interesting examples of the old- 
fashioned tinder-boxes are now being ex- 
hibited in the Belfast Art Gallery and 
Museum. The Belfast Evening Telegraph 
of October 3, describing the collection, re- 
marked that tinder-boxes varied considerably 
as to size, shape, and material in which they 
were made, and any receptacle would serve, 
provided it was fitted with a lid, and capable 
of holding conveniently some tinder. One 
of the simplest and earliest kinds took the 
form of a shallow oblong box, which was 
divided into compartments for keeping the 
articles necessary for providing fire. The 
type of tinder-box which is familiar to us 
was circular, and made of tin, fitted with a 
lid which slipped on like the lid of a canister, 
and often furnished on the top with a candle- 
holder. On the bottom of the box was 
placed the tinder, and on it rested the 
damper—a disc of tin—usually with a turned- 
up edge, and finished on the top with a 
small handle for lifting, while on the damper 
rested the flint and steel, with probably 
some short sulphur matches ready for use. 
The steel used with the tinder-box, and 
anciently called a “fire-iron,” was a thin 
plate or strip of highly tempered metal. 
Frequently an old file was put into the re- 
quired shape ; but their shape varied greatly, 
and many of them took roughly the form of 
certain letters of the alphabet. In all cases, 
however, there was a straight edge for striking 
the flint to obtain the necessary spark to 
make the tinder glow. 
& 


The only other article necessary was the 
sulphur match, but the word “match” to 
the present generation implies only that sort 
which lighted by friction. Originally, how- 
ever, match was any substance which burned 
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readily but slowly, so that the old sulphur 
match was intended, not to produce fire, but 
to convey fire from the tinder to the candle. 
Sulphur matches were usually made by 
splitting thin slips off the edge of resinous 
pinewood or other light, inflammable wood, 
sharpening roughly each end, and dipping 
into melted sulphur. A familiar cry in the 
streets of London up to about 1830 was: 
“ Here’s your fine tar-barrel matches, sixteen 
bunches a penny.” So that no doubt sulphur 
matches were made from the old wood of 
tar-barrels. The vernacular name for sulphur 
matches was “ spunks,” and even in some of 
the country districts of Scotland the name 
has descended to modern matches. 


Pocket tinder-boxes also varied greatly in 
form and material. Among those now on 
view in the Belfast Museum is an interesting 
example, the property of Mr. Robert May, 
which has been in the possession of Mr. 
May’s family for upwards of one hundred 
years. It is made of tin, and measures 
22 inches long and “12 inches broad, and 
when closed is 4 inch in height. It con- 
tains two compartments—one with a hinged 
lid, and a candle socket fitted to a hinged 
side, the socket still containing a remnant 
of candle. Some other interesting pocket 
tinder-boxes are also shown; one is made 
from the tail of a large armadillo, with horse- 
hide lid, and another has been prepared from 
the tip of a cow’s horn. Both these speci- 
mens are from South America, where these 
articles are used at the present time, and 
they were recently presented by Mr. U. H. 
Bland. Another tinder-box of equal interest 
is made from a silkworm cocoon, such as 
is used to-day among the Bheels, Gujarat, 
India, and was presented by Mr. G. W. 
Blair. It contains tinder, and is attached by 
means of a string to the steel. 


Mechanical forms were in use as early as the 
seventeenth century, and were generally to 
be found in the houses of the well-to-do. 
The more general examples are the pistol 
tinder-boxes, and they were usually made 
and sold by gunmakers, whose names they 
often bear. The tinder receptacle occupied 


the place situated by the “ priming” pan of 
a flint-lock pistol, just below the flint and 





striker. The sparks produced by the contact 
of the flint with the striker fell upon the 
tinder, igniting it. Fire was then conveyed 
to the candle by means of a sulphur match. 
There are three specimens in the Grainger 
Collection, one inscribed “ Blake, London,” 
which is in brass, and has a receptacle pro- 
vided with a hinged door and spring, and 
intended to convey a supply of small sulphur 
matches. Another in iron, although im- 
perfect, is furnished with a socket for candle ; 
while a third, also in brass, is provided with 
a clamp screw. The “fire syringe,” which 
has been kindly lent by Mr. May, consists of 
a solid rod terminating in a little hook, on 
which is placed touch-paper. By thrusting 
the rod into a tube closed at one end and 
pulling out quickly, fire was obtained. 





Carved Dak Furniture in 
Cdiestmoriand, 


By S. H. Scorr. 
Vay RVED oak furniture is worthy of 
LP 74 more detailed study than appears 
I\Ce to have yet been given to it. Very 
~ @istinct characteristics mark the 
carving of different localities, and the preva- 
lence of a certain style in a district is an 
interesting matter for investigation. It is an in- 
vestigation which should be made now, before 
the last of the old farm-houses and cottages 
have given up their oak to the collector, and 
the link with the locality is thus lost. Before 
long it will be impossible to secure a sufficient 
number of specimens (belonging with certainty 
to a particular place) to form the basis of any 
theory as to their origin and development. 
The following cursory sketch of Westmor- 
land carved oak is not intended as a serious 
contribution to the subject—it is a subject 
requiring much careful research—but only as 
an indication of what might be done in this 
direction. There still remains in the farm- 
houses of Westmorland a fair quantity of 
oak furniture in spite of the ravages of the 
dealer. In part this is due to the fact that 
important pieces of furniture belong to the 
freehold or to the tenement, if the property 
3F 2 
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be held by customary tenure. A family who 
are only tenants of the house are fairly easily 
persuaded to sell their old possessions. On 
the other hand, the owner of the freehold is 
a man of more substance and less easily 
tempted; moreover, he is less accessible. 
There is, too, a rather peculiar tenacity and 
innate conservatism among the yeoman or 
“statesman” class, which very often will 
make a man refuse to part with that for 
which he cares but little. The writer can 
call to mind an instance of this. 

Some fifteen years ago the handsomely 
carved doors of a “ locker,” fallen from their 
hinges, were to be seen lying upon a heap of 
coals in the dismantled ruins of an old house, 
used at the time as an outhouse for storing 
fuel and other things. An offer of purchase 
was refused by the old yeoman who owned 
the place. The initials of his ancestor of two 
centuries ago were carved upon the frame- 
work, and he did not care to part with the 
neglected relic. Yet for another seven years 
the doors were allowed to remain in this 
forlorn condition, until by the mediation of 
a mutual acquaintance of some persuasive 
powers the yeoman was induced to repent, 
and allow the woodwork to be saved and 
fitted into a locker of similar dimensions in 
an old house in the neighbourhood. 

It will not be necessary to remind those 
with any knowledge of old furniture that 
the pieces to be found in a Westmorland 
‘¢ statesman’s ” home were few and of simple 
construction. The inexperienced purchaser 
must beware of elaborate or unusual articles 
as most probably “ made up.” 

In speaking of Westmorland furniture, it 
must be explained, is meant the furniture 
which is typical of the country, not the 
furniture made in London or elsewhere, 
which may have been imported into a few of 
the great houses. 

Not that there has ever been any con- 
siderable quantity of imported furniture 
in the Westmorland of former times. There 
were a few great landowners, it is true, but 
the smaller squires were few in number, and 
those who styled themselves “gentlemen ” 
scarcely differed in their manner of life or 
possessions from their yeomen friends and 
neighbours. 

Even the great landowners were possessors 


of manorial rights over a wide area rather than 
in effect owners of the soil ; for the land was 
almost wholly parcelled out to customary 
tenants—the “‘ statesmen” of whom we have 
spoken—who held their land by a tenure, 
which (although the tenants were threatened 
on more than one occasion with an arbitrary 
confiscation of their rights) amounted to free- 
hold with a few inconsiderable disadvantages, 
such as a nominal lord’s rent, fine on succes- 
sion, heriot, and the like “‘ incidents.” Dis- 
putes with the lords and with the Crown only 
led to the tenants being confirmed in their 
right to do as they would with their lands. 

From this explanation it will be seen that 
by far the greater part of the land, especially 
in the mountainous districts, was in the hands 
of a class of small landowners, who farmed 
their own fields and herded their own flocks 
on the fells. The refinements of the rich 
agricultural counties and the wealthy trading 
districts were unknown to these fell farmers, 
and hence their furniture has solidity rather 
than elegance or grace. 

Until the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the houses of the “‘statesmen ” appear 
to have been primitive dwellings built on 
“crucks,” or pairs of curved beams, placed 
so that each pair formed an arch, a tie-beam 
connecting them. The roofs were of thatch, 
which is now practically unknown in West- 
morland, and the furniture was apparently 
so scanty and so rudely constructed that 
none of it has survived. It is not clear 
why, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, there should have been an increase of 
prosperity sufficient to account for this rise in 
the standard of comfort, but there seems to 
be no doubt as to the great change in the 
condition of the Fell people at this time. 

With regard to material, one might say 
that all Westmorland furniture is made of 
oak. The “age of walnut ” and the “ age of 
mahogany ” have no meaning in these remote 
valleys, although much fine mahogany from 
the West Indies was brought to Lancaster 
and found its way into the houses of the 
country-side which lie south of the West- 
morland border. 

The principal items to be found in a 
“* statesman’s ” homestead are : 

1. The bread-cupboard, the most important. 
It stands in the “house,” or living-room, and 
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is most commonly built into the wall. In it 
was formerly stored the oat-bread, the staple 
diet of the family, which could be kept with- 
out deterioration for some time. 

It is a cabinet of the familiar type, consist- 
ing of an upper and lower cupboard. The 
top rail is carved, generally with the owner’s 
initials. The smaller doors (7.¢., those of the 
upper cupboard) are frequently carved, but 
this is, as a rule, the only carving on a 
cupboard, unless there be a little ornamenta- 
tion on the lower doors, not in relief, as is 
the rest of the carving, but cut in intaglio. 
The panels of the lower doors are never filled 
with carving as are those of the upper doors. 
The writer once came across a splendid 
specimen which, had been for two centuries, 
at least, part o& an ancient property. The 
panels of the lower doors were finely carved 
in relief carving, and the work throughout 
was of undoubted antiquity. A close inspec- 
tion, however, made it clear that the panels 
had, at some comparatively recent date, been 
inserted, and were not part of the original 
cupboard. 

In Westmorland, as elsewhere, there has 
always been a temptation, not necessarily for 
dishonest purposes, to elaborate an article 
of old but plain workmanship by adding 
modern carving. As a record of the past 
the furniture is thus made of little value, and, 
unfortunately, this happens very frequently. 

2. Arm-chairs. Richly carved specimens 
of these do exist, but they are rare, and any 
such that are offered should be viewed with 
suspicion. The top rail is often marked with 
initials. The back is sometimes divided into 
three panels by two bars placed like a T. 
This means that the uppermost panel is the 
largest of the three, and is placed horizontally 
to the two lower panels; if there be any 
carving on the back it is the upper panel 
which is carved. 

3. The great four-post bedstead, which 
once stood in the “bower” (the chamber of 
the master and mistress on the ground floor, 
leading out of the “house”), is often hand- 
somely carved. Oak cradles are also to be 
found. 

4. The long dining-table has heavy bulbous- 
shaped legs, and a rail to keep the feet off 
the cold flags in winter. This table usually 
has a little carving on the top rail on one 





side only, as it was made to stand against 
the wall. 

5. The “kists” are chests used formerly 
for linen, and the “arks” are larger chests 
for storing meal or malt. The front of a 
“kist,” as a rule divided into three panels, 
is often very richly carved, and the top rail 
is marked with initials. But the lids are 
always quite plain, and the great arks, being 
of rough and massive make, are usually 
without decoration. 

6. The doors of the “lockers” (or cup- 
boards built into the thickness of the wall) 
are often carved, and the surrounding frame- 
work of wood may be carved. 

The typical “screen or long settle” with 
high back is not carved, unless it be along 
the top rail, and the chairs, ova! table, “stand 
of drawers,” buffets (high stools with turned 
legs), and forms for the long table do not 
lend themselves to ornamentation. 

Having enumerated the classes of oak 
furniture to be found, we will touch briefly 
on the subject of the carving to be found 
thereon. As we have remarked, the style 
of carving and the kind of pattern varies 
considerably according to the locality—the 
Westmorland style, for instance, differs 
essentially from that of South Lancashire, 
both in the way the wood is cut and in 
design. 

Speaking generally, the Westmorland 
designs consist of a few forms which are 
so well known to anyone who has examined 
much of the local furniture that a Westmor- 
land piece may generally be recognized by 
the carving upon it. 

Among the most common of these forms 
is one which can perhaps only be described 
as having something of the shape of an 
elongated and straightened-out S, with a 
pronounced scroll at either extremity, and 
is usually employed in combinations of two 
or four ; a kind of endless knot is frequently 
found, as well as a running pattern of scrolls, 
much used for the ornamenting of a rail on 
a cupboard or chest. The question naturally 
arises of the origin of these designs, repeated 
so frequently in a particular locality. The 
difficulty of arriving at any solution is increased 
by the fact that, as there appears to be no 
furniture in existence of a date prior to the 
seventeenth century, it is impossible to say 
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whether these patterns have been handed 
down from a remote period or invented 
comparatively recently. 

There is a certain temptation, considering 
the many survivals of a Scandinavian origin 
which may be found in the Lake Country, 
to trace these traditional designs to a 
Scandinavian source, but although one or 
two of the common forms have a superficial 
resemblance to the well-known forms of 
Scandinavian ornament, it cannot be said 
that the general appearance of the work of 
the Westmorland carver favours such a theory, 
which is not a very plausible one. 

On the other hand, the patterns do not 
seem to have been inspired by the medizval 
wood-carving in the churches; in fact, there 
is little such work in the Lake District proper 
to serve as an example for the local crafts- 
man, nor do the designs resemble the ordi- 
nary decoration of sixteenth-century furniture 
in the more accessible parts of England, 
which may be ascribed largely to Italian or 
Flemish influence. It is open to discussion 
to what extent the carving upon this oak 
furniture is the work of professional carpenters 
and village cabinet-makers, or of the owners 
of the furniture. Probably both have con- 
tributed something; doubtless the village 
carpenter was skilful enough to be able, if 
required, to add the carving to the cupboard 
or the chair which he had fashioned. At the 
same time, there seems to be little doubt 
that the yeoman employed some of his leisure 
in embellishing his household possessions, 
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Motice of a bebridean 
Earth-Dbouse. 


By Davip MacRitcuig, F.S.A. Scor. 
—— ei 

TAN treating of the ancient remains 
Sy in Coll,” observes Mr. Erskine 
sy Beveridge, F.S.A. Scot., in his 
- excellent book on Col/ and Tiree 
(Edinburgh, 1903), ‘‘mention may first be 
made of an underground gallery—apparently 
the only site in either of the islands now 
under notice which can be classed as an 






‘ Earth-House’ or subterranean dwelling. 
This structure is at Arinabost (two miles 
north-west from the small village of Arina- 
gour), only a few yards south from the point 
of junction of the roads thence running 
south-west and south-east.” Mr. Beveridge 
does not give any diagrams or photographs 
illustrating this place, a want which is now 
partially remedied in the present pages. 
But his written description is so precise that 
it would be unpardonable not to quote it here 
in full. Of the structure in question he 
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ARINABOST EARTH-HOUSE. GROUND-PLAN, 
ENTRANCE AT AB, 


continues thus: “It was discovered upon 
the levelling of the west (or Ballyhogh) high- 
way, about the year 1855, when a piece of 
twisted gold was found, evidently part of a 
bracelet. The original entrance is believed 
to have been to the north of the road last 
mentioned, in a spot now covered by the 
dwelling (a former school-house) which 
immediately adjoins.* The passage still 
extends south-eastward in a flattened arc for 


* This is the house indicated at C in the present 
ground-plan, 
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38 feet from beneath the porch of this house, 
under the road, and emerging into the 
remains of a roughly circular chamber, 7 feet 
in diameter, now laid bare in a gravel-pit.* 





ARINAROST EARTH-HOUSE. DOORWAY AT AB IN 
GROUND-PLAN, 


The greatest present interior height of the 
gallery is 50 inches, with a width of about 27 
inches, and the walls are clearly mere under- 
ground linings ; the roof consists of broad 
stone lintels at short intervals, bound 
together by narrower transverse slabs, either 
at right-angles or in pairs diagonally. Part 
of the roof is stated to have been of wood, 
and the passage to have extended farther 
north than the porch of the old school-house. 
The chamber, disclosed in the gravel-pit at 
the south-east extremity, was partially 
excavated in the summer of 1896 by Mr. 
Robert Sturgeon, postmaster of Coll, who 
unearthed some quantity of kitchen-midden 
bones and shells, a large bronze pin with a 
fluted head, at least two fragments of flint, 
and a few bits of crude unglazed pottery. 
In the same place was found a large glass 
bead (cylindrical in shape and about 4 inch 
long), of an indigo blue colour, and enamelled 
with white spiral ornament.” It may be 
added, with regard to this bead, that it was 
afterwards (1903) presented by Mr. J. M. 
Howden, F.S.A. Scot., to the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, and is portrayed in 


* The site of this circular chamber, removed ‘long 
since, is indicated at D in the present ground-plan. 


the Society’s Proceedings, vol. xxxvii., p. 68, 
where it is referred to as “‘ specially interesting, 
as being the only one of its kind hitherto 
found in Scotland.” 

On 7th May, 1906, I visited this souterrain, 
and took some snapshots of the existing 
entrance,* the only portion that can be 
photographed without the aid of artificial 
light. This aperture is really that end of the 
passage which Mr. Beveridge describes as 
“emerging into the remains of a roughly 
circular chamber 7 feet in diameter.” That 
chamber has now quite disappeared, but its 
situation is indicated at D in the ground-plan 
here shown, the letters AB marking the 
present entrance into the passage. The 
combination of a circular chamber with a 
long passage of access makes this souterrain 
almost identical with that at Gress, in Lewis, 
and the dimensions of both are similar. 
Both are also closely allied to a kindred souter- 
rain at Usinish, in the island of South Uist. 

Mr. Beveridge has bestowed so much care 
on his work that the measurements recorded 
by him must be accepted as accurate. Those 
taken by myself at Arinabost do not 
altogether coincide with his, but it must be 





ARINABOST EARTH-HOUSE. DOORWAY AT AB IN 
GROUND-PLAN. 


stated that mine are only approximate, so far 
as the interior of the souterrain is concerned. 
My measurements of the doorway are 


accurate, and as Mr. Beveridge omits this. 


* AB in the present ground-plan, 
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detail, I here record them. Breadth of 
entrance at top (lintel stone), 2 feet 3 inches. 
Height at A, 24 inches. Height at B, 30 
inches. The roof at doorway is 34 feet 
below the natural surface of the ground, and 
this may be taken as the probable depth 
underground of the whole roof of the 
passage. It ought to be explained that the 
surface of the ground is marked by the 
grassy line which runs along about the level 
of the shoulders of the gentleman who 
obligingly stood to represent the scale, and 
who is standing on what was the floor of the 
former circular chamber. The stones built 
above that grassy line are merely part of the 
wal] of the modern road which crosses above 
the roof of the souterrain. According to my 
estimate, the present length of the gallery, 
which I explored to C, where it is blocked up, 
measures 25 feet. Mr. Beveridge says 38 
feet, but probably he followed the outer arc, 
whereas I took the medial line. The 
average width and height of the gallery 
seemed to me several inches greater than 
Mr. Beveridge’s estimate, but my measure- 
ments in this respect were not very precise. 
Altogether, this souterrain presents no 
striking difference from many other “‘ weems ” 
or “coves ” in Scotland and Ireland. 
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London’s Movable Monuments. 


By J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 
————_>_ 
Si monumentum requiris, circumspice. 


Zama T was once thought that stability, if 
Se not immobility, was essential to 
Ye9.W4 every monument; but the changes 
= which have taken place in London 
of late years have almost taught us that if we 
desire to set up any monument as an enduring 
memorial, it should be constructed, if not 
actually on wheels, yet so as to be capable 
of perfectly easy transmigration. Sometimes 
a fancied street improvement demands the 
destruction or deportation of some memorial 
which blocks the way. Sometimes an acci- 
dent or a mere freak of fancy relegates a 
statue to some position for which it was 
never intended; but sometimes without any 






reasonable excuse one monument is pulled 
down to make room for another with much 
the same object that a new font is presented 
to a church to replace the old one, ostensibly, 
to judge by the inscription, “ to the glory of 
God,” but obviously only for the perpetua- 
tion of the name of its donor. 

Some alterations in the positions of monu- 
ments are, perhaps, inevitable in such a city 
as London, where changes and improve- 
ments must be continuous, unless municipal 
life stand still. They were not unknown in 
Rome. When Hadrian was about to build 
his temple of Venus at Rome, he found the 
colossal statue of Nero in the way; and by 
the aid of twenty-four elephants the great 
bronze mass, which was nearly roo feet high, 
was dragged to another position. When 
Constantine built the triumphal arch which 
bears his name, he transferred to it from an 
arch which Trajan had built in his Forum 
some of the most essential parts, such as the 
columns and the best of the sculpture ; and 
when he moved the capital of the empire to 
the shores of the Bosphorus, Rome, Athens 
and Antioch were despoiled of their movable 
monuments to decorate Byzantium. 

Within the last few months we have had 
in London one of these monumental trans- 
ferences for which, at first sight, there does 
not appear to be any adequate motive. In 
1771 Brass Crosby, the then Lord Mayor of 
London, had the courage to oppose both the 
Court and the House of Commons by com- 
mitting an act which had most important 
and far-reaching results in the struggle for the 
freedom of the Press, and for this act he was 
imprisoned in the Tower. His fellow-citizens, 
in memory of his martyrdom, and as a monu- 
ment of the great victory he had obtained for 
liberty, erected in St. George’s Circus, South- 
wark, an obelisk, not, perhaps, of high artistic 
value, but intended to be a permanent record 
of one of the most important historical events 
in the annals both of the city and of the 
country. This has now been pulled down, 
and in place of it has been raised a tower, 
neither more useful nor more graceful than 
the original monument, which records all 
the names of the various people who were 
concerned in its erection, as well as the fact 
that, not they, but the old obelisk had been 
removed to Bethlem Hospital. 
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Another monument erected by the citizens 
on the Surrey side of the water was the 
Gothic clock tower, which they set up at the 
foot of London Bridge to the memory of the 
Duke of Wellington. This was built in 1854, 
when his recent death and wonderful funeral 
were fresh in the memory of every one, and 
before the Crimean War and the Indian 
Mutiny had blurred the clear recollections 
of Waterloo. It was never quite completed, 
for the statue of the Duke which it was to 
enshrine was never set up, and not long 
afterwards, when the South Eastern Railway 
was extended to Charing Cross, the tower 
was pulled down, and instead of it the com- 
pany erected a huge iron girder bridge, an 
engineering triumphal arch, across the site. 
But the monument still survives ; it was only 
moved. The first sight one sees on sailing 
into Swanage Harbour is the lofty Wellington 
clock tower, rising amid the ruins of Hunger- 
ford Market, on that lone Dorsetshire coast. 

Another Wellington monument had a 
narrow escape of destruction or demission, 
but was fortunately saved by a little shift ; 
this was the great triumphal arch which 
Decimus Burton designed, and a grateful 
country erected across the entrance to 
Constitutional Hill at Hyde Park Corner to 
the hero of Waterloo. A few years ago, 
when the so-called improvements were made 
between Park Lane and the top of Grosvenor 
Place, the arch was pushed further down the 
hill, so that Piccadilly might enjoy a full and 
unembarrassed view of the plastered front of 
a hospital. When to later generations the 
true history of Waterloo becomes confused, 
but this arch remains as a memento of the 
name, bearing as it does carved within a 
laurel wreath the inscription “G.R. IV.,” 
it may be taken as sure evidence that that 
great monarch was, as he claimed to be, the 
hero of the fight. 

That arches should be easily persuaded to 
move on, since, like John Gilpin’s hat and 
wig, “ they are upon the road,” seems reason- 
able, especially when they block the way; 
and this fate overtook another of George IV.’s 
gateways. The so-called “Marble Arch,” 
which was a free translation by the architect 
Nash of the design of Constantine’s Arch in 
Rome, was first set up in front of Buckingham 
Palace at a cost of some £80,000. Blore, 
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who designed the very unpalatial front of 
the present palace, considered it incongruous, 
and it was then moved to its present position 
at considerable damage and a further cost of 
411,000. Proposals for its re-removal have 
more than once been made, and it cannot 
even yet be regarded as having secured a 
fixity of tenure. 

Another arch, most intimately associated 
with the history of the country as well as 
with the affairs of the City of London, went 
down before an idea of an improvement as 
stupid as it was disastrous. A gate so rich 
in historical associations as was Temple Bar 
would have been preserved elsewhere at any 
cost and at any inconvenience. In Paris the 
Porte St. Denis and the Arc de Triomphe, 
and in our own country the gates of York, 
Canterbury and Southampton, have been 
saved by carrying the roads around them. 
But Temple Bar was sacrificed to the idea 
of a clear street, which, once achieved, was 
immediately blocked up again by a monu- 
ment, as ugly as it is obstructive, erected to 
its memory, and inscribed with the names of 
those who perpetrated the deed. But Sir 
Christopher Wren’s gateway still survives ; 
when it was taken down it was moved to 
Theobald’s Park, near Waltham, where it 
now stands amid sylvan but unaccustomed 
surroundings. 

The arch of Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
which gave access to the great colonnaded 
courtyard, cannot, perhaps, be regarded as a 
monument, but it was an interesting memorial 
of many literary associations, and was worthy 
of a better fate than that which befell it. 
While Hogarth’s satirical engraving of it 
endures it cannot be wholly forgotten, and 
those who would seek for its remains will 
find them heaped in neglected and over- 
grown ruin in Battersea Park. 

The peregrinations of the London statues 
are as interesting, if not so remarkable, as 
those of the more substantial monuments. 
The first of these to go on the trot was Le 
Sueur’s bronze equestrian statue of Charles I., 
which was taken down from its pedestal at 
the Revolution and went into hiding, but 
was remounted on a fresh pedestal carved 
by Grinling Gibbons in 1678, and placed in 
the position it now occupies. The bronze 
statue of James II., which was also the work 
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of Gibbons, stood for many years in Whitehall 
Gardens behind the Banqueting House on 
an unenclosed pedestal, so low, that when 
surrounded by a group of people he might 
have- been taken for one of the party but for 
his Roman costume. Perhaps the authori- 
ties felt that his position was undignified, 
since, a few years ago, he was moved into 
the enclosed gardens facing Whitehall ; and 
now another freak of fancy has relegated him 
to a standing-place behind the new Admiralty. 

Visitors to St. Paul’s may think that they 
see in the sculptured group before the west 
front of the Cathedral the original Queen 
Anne, surrounded by her four subject nations, 
carved by Francis Bird, but this is not so; 
these are only modern copies of Bird’s work, 
and the originals are now to be found, within 
sound of the sea, in the gardens of Holm- 
hurst by Ore, above Hastings. Perhaps in 
some such sequestered nook may be found 
the original statue of Queen Victoria set up 
in the courtyard of the Royal Exchange, 
since, when it became too blackened and 
weather-stained to look sufficiently respect- 
able for the City, the authorities deported it, 
and, over a new clean copy of it, they reared 
a protecting roof to prevent a recurrence of 
such acatastrophe. The statue of George IV., 
which now stands on a pedestal at the corner 
of Trafalgar Square, was the work of Francis 
Chantry, and was designed by him to crown 
the Marble Arch; but before it could be 
elevated to the place for which it was in- 
tended, the arch itself was carted away, and 
it had to be mounted, much to its detriment, 
at a much lower level than that it was in- 
tended to occupy. 

Another statue, once connected with 
Charing Cross, although there but for a short 
time, was the bronze seated figure of Dr. 
Jenner. When he was at first, appropriately 
enough, placed there within sight of the 
Royal College of Physicians, the military 
authorities, who regarded Trafalgar Square as 
in some special degree their own field of 
honour, looked askance at him, and he was 
sent, temporarily, to Kensington Gardens, 
trying, as Punch said, experiments on various 
spots ; and there he still remains, and, doubt- 
less, soothed by the murmurs of the spark- 
ling Bayswater fountains, he forgets the 
tawny gleam of those of Trafalgar Square. 





Perhaps the greatest of all the shiftings 
was that of Wyatt’s colossal statue of Welling- 
ton from the Hyde Park Corner Triumphal 
Arch. ‘This gigantic statue, the shadow of 
which daily, when the sun shone, progressed 
across the front of Apsley House, was one 
of the biggest blunders in bronze ever per- 
petrated. The thing stood some 30 feet 
high, and weighed forty tons, and the his-* 
torian tells us that elephants not being avail- 
able as in the case of Nero’s colossus, it took 
forty horses to draw it to the Arch, and an 
indefinite number of crabs to raise it to the 
top. Silhouette pictures of the procession 
appeared in early numbers of Punch ; it was 
the laughing-stock of Europe, and was thus 
referred to by M. Viardot in his work on 
Sculpture: “Elle semble l'image de Poli- 
chinelle monté sur lanesse de Balaam.” 
When the Arch was rebuilt the statue was 
banished to the camp at Aldershot; and 
now, on a moonlight night at a sufficient 
distance, it very well passes for a spectre of 
the “ Iron Duke.” 

Possibly we might well spare from the 
streets of London other examples of the 
architecture and sculpture of the last two 
centuries ; but monuments which were 
erected to be memorials, or have become 
of historic value, should be esteemed as 
sacred; and whether their style and taste 
be, in our judgment, good or bad, they 
should be handed down to succeeding 
generations as tangible records of the events 
or persons they are intended to com- 


memorate. 


English Church furniture.* 


—— > 


BOOK bearing the name of Dr. 
Cox offers a guarantee for the excel- 
lence of its contents. Whatever 
else we may be inclined to deny 
him, his reputation as a judge in things 
ecclesiological must remain unchallenged. 
The work before us bears undoubted evidence 


* English Church Furniture, by J. Charles Cox, 
LL.D., F.S.A., and Alfred Harvey, M.B., with 
121 illustrations. London: Methuen and Co., 1907. 





Demy 8vo., pp. xvi, 397. Price 7s. 6d. net. The 
illustrative blocks are kindly lent by the publishers. 
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of years of industry and labour, although the 
authors most modestly label it as an 
endeavour to gather together some accounts 





BRACKET WITH SUSPENDED 


of the more remarkable examples of old 
church furniture which are now extant in the 
parish churches of England. The result of 
this endeavour is set out in a series of classi- 
















fied chapters, which include Altars, Church 
Plate, Piscinas, Easter Sepulchres, Rood 
Lofts and Screens, Pulpits, Fonts, Alms and 


PYE (DOVE) AND CANOPY. 


other Chests, Sedilia, Thrones, Stalls and 
Misericordes, and Seats, Almeries and Chests, 
Church Lights, Libraries and Embroideries, 
the Royal Arms and the Ten Commandments. 
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The most cursory glance will show at once 
the extent of the ground covered, together 
with the various connexions included under 
the general heading. In fact, Dr. Cox and 
Mr. Harvey have given us so much that we 
somewhat ungraciously look for more. We 
look for more because the authors have been 
compelled from mere want of space to keep 
strictly to the lines originally laid down, of 
dealing exclusively with the more prominent 
and important details of our parish churches. 
To some, as to ourselves, it will seem a pity 
that the authors’ eventual “ decision to give 
a certain amount of general information down 
to the end of the seventeenth century ” has 
precluded descriptions of such matters as 
* painted glass, wall-paintings, floor-tiles and 
iron-work”—minor matters, perhaps, in them- 
selves, but still of much consequence where 
the study of our ancient churchesis concerned. 


concise description of the more remarkable 
and best-preserved items passed in review; 
and what is still more valuable, a generous 
supply of illustrations, 121 in number, adds 
vastly to the importance of the book as a 
work of reference. Illustrations in such a 
case as this are far more valuable than any 
amount of written description. “That which 
the illiterate cannot apprehend from writing,” 
says the Synod of Arras in 1025, “shall be 
shown to them in pictures.” ‘The Middle 
Ages,” adds the author of Za Cathédrale, 
“translated the Bible and Theology, the lives 
of the Saints, the Apocryphal and legendary 
Gospels, into carved or painted images, 
bringing them within reach of all, and 
epitomizing them in figures which remained 


‘as the permanent marrow, the concentrated 


extract of all its teaching.” Huysmans is 
writing of the symbolism of the Cathedral 
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Nevertheless, the subjects which have been 
taken in hand have been well done, and we 
are given the half-promise that the above- 
mentioned subjects may be discussed in a 
future volume. 

The student of archeology, as well as of 
ecclesiology, will find this book a very mine 
of information, while to the expert it will be 
a most useful compendium of the where- 
abouts of church furniture in general. For 
instance, a list of no less than 143 pre- 
Reformation altar-slabs is given in the 
chapter on altars, with the locality of their 
preservation. Similar lists have also been 
compiled of reredoses, chalices, and patens, 
Easter sepulchres, lecterns, screens, and 
rood-lofts (forty pages); pulpits, hour-glasses 
and stands, fonts (forty-six pages); alms- 
boxes, stalls and misericordes, seats and 
benches, church chests (seven pages); church 
libraries, chained books, old English em- 
broidery, etc. In addition to these lists, 
which appear as appendices, we are given a 


Church of Chartres, as Ruskin had done of 
the sister cathedral in the Bible of Amiens. 
What description could do justice to the 
unequalled beauty of the font cover of Ewelme 
Church, Oxon, as displayed in the frontis- 
piece ; to the rood-screen and pulpit (p. 94) ; 
the bench ends of Jarrow, Durham (p. 270) ; 
the oak, iron scroll-work covered chest of 
Icklington, Suffolk (p. 292); or that unique 
relic of pre-Reformation days, the fine pyx- 
cloth preserved in Hessett Church, Suffolk ? 
We may be pardoned a description of this 
interesting survival of bygone days. It is of 
a square shape, measuring 2 feet 4 inches, 
made of linen, worked into a pattern by the 
withdrawal of some threads and the knotting 
of others. Around it is a silk fringe of rose 
and yellow, 1 inch wide, the colours alter- 
nating in the space of 14 inches. At one 
corner a gilt wooden ball is still suspended 
by a tassel of silk of the same colour as the 
fringe ; the other three balls have become 
detached. In the centre is a round hole, 
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more than 1 inch wide, bound with silk 
ribbon that shows a } inch on each side. 

Dr. Cox and Mr. Harvey have done a 
real service to the antiquary and eccle- 
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siological student by the publication of this 
work. The result obtained only proves how 
excellent would be the sum total if others 
would co-operate in the same direction. 
How many interesting items are still hidden 
in our old churches which lie away from 
the beaten track, and which are sometimes 
discovered and lost again because no one 
cares— fragments of manuscripts, metal- 
work, glass, carvings, frescoes, embroidery, 
and what not, of no particular value to 
the owner, but of much import to the student 
of the olden time. We have an architec- 
tural museum hard by the Church House 
at Westminster ; why not an ecclesiological 
museum? The writer has endeavoured to 
glean information by means of prints or photo- 
graphs for years, but with very poor success. 
. Will not our antiquarian and ecclesiological 
societies take up this most useful work 





systematically? One often wonders what 
became of the large and valuable collection 
made by the late Earl of Shrewsbury under 
the learned Dr. Rock. 

The editors are humble enough to acknow- 
ledge themselves “cognizant of imperfec- 
tions,” and to add that they will be “ grateful 
for any corrections which may perchance 
eventually lead to the issue of an improved 
edition.” We trust they may not ask in 
vain. Having acknowledged our indebted- 
ness to the authors, we may be allowed to 
point out that an additional value would be 
attached to the list of pre- Reformation 
chalices and patens if the approximate dates 
could be added. A print of the fine 
Nettlecombe chalice is missed; a photo- 
graph of the old chrismatory at St. Martin’s, 
Canterbury, would convey a more correct 
idea than the elegant spick-and-span drawing 
on p. 52. Might it be suggested that the 
stained lining in Bishop Wren’s silver-gilt 
mitre was occasioned by the handling of 
visitors rather than by episcopal wear? 























GOSPEL LECTERN AND ALMERY: CHADDESDEN, 
DERBYSHIRE, 


Prints of the fine Easter sepulchres at 
Heckington and Lincoln Cathedral are 
missed, as well as the almery, carved with 
emblems of the Passion, in Coity Church, 
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Glamorgan, which is considered by some as 
a unique survival of the wooden portable 
sepulchre. The possibly Norman font at 
St. Martin’s, Canterbury, deserves some 
better representation than a mere inset, and 
here it may be noted that the inscriptions on 
fonts and pulpits form an interesting feature 
in the chapters on these subjects. Several 
important omissions may be mentioned for 
future editions—e.g., the splendid “Syon” 
cope in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
the curious “deadly sin” poppyheads at 
Southwold ; the old seats at St. Nicholas, 
Harbledown, Canterbury, etc. 

Some reference should be made to Paschal 
candlesticks, and to the invaluable work of 
Messrs. Leland Duncan and Arthur Hussey 
relating to lights, images, and altars in East 





CHRISMATORY : 


and West Kent. The former appears in the 
Transactions of the St. Paul’s Ecclesiological 
Society ; the latter, “ Testamenta Cantiana,” 
in the Proceedings of the Kent Archeological 


Society. HH. P. F. 


Che Evil Epe and the Solar 
emblem. 


By J. HOLDEN MACMICHAEL. 
(Continued from p. 346.) 
jicnaitinaiai: 
HE use of fire, in time, place, and 
circumstances widely varying, is in 
constantly recurring evidence as 
an antidote to the machinations of 
the Evil One. The children of Israel in 
their worship of Baal caused their sons and 











daughters to pass through the fire, preferring 
to “walk in the statutes of the heathen ” to 
serving the true God.* They used divina- 
tion and enchantments, in which, no doubt, 
fire played the principal part as the symbol 
of the sun, and of Baal or Moloch. They 
erected images and groves in every high 
hill and under every green tree, and wor- 
shipped the phallic emblem of the sun. 
Later, in this country, in almost every 
witch trial, the ‘‘ Evil Eye” was one of the 
counts of indictment against the accused 
preparatory to her being “dressed in a red 
gown ”—#.e., being committed to the atrocious 
flames of the Baal-fire ;+ indeed, it was not 
so long ago that this accusation alone was 
sufficient to condemn a young woman to the 
stake.{ Thus the conflicts of a primitive 





ST. MARTIN’S, CANTERBURY. 


dualism are maintained to the present day. 
In Manx folk-lore one of the most popular 
antidotes to the effects of the Evil Eye was 
the use of fire. It was efficacious to take a 
red-hot coal from the fire with the tongs and 
throw it over the right shoulder;§ and if 
cattle were supposed to be bewitched it was 
customary, till quite recently, to burn one of 
the herd,|| usually a calf, both for the protec- 
tion of the others and to detect the bewitcher. 
Many Tunguz, Mongol, and Turkish tribes, 
says Tylor, in his Primitive Culture, sacrifice 
to fire, and some clans will not eat meat with- 
out first throwing a morsel upon the hearth. 


* 2 Kings xvii. 9-17 and Jer. xxxii. 35. 
t Mrs. Lynn Linton’s Witch Stories, 1861, p. 3. 
{ Caldcleugh Travels, 1819-21, vol. i., p. 73, quoted 
in Dalyell’ s Darker Superstitions — Scotland, 1884. 
§ Antiquary, October, 1895, p. 
aaa of the Isle of Man, a 92, 93, quoted 
i 
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The Laplanders propitiate the Lares by pour- 
ing brandy and other liquids on the hearth, 
and when going to dwell in a different place 
they had a custom of pouring milk on the 
spot which they were leaving, so as to declare 
a grateful and devoted mind towards the 
deity of that place, on account of benefits 
received during residence there. ‘These and 
other interesting observations, relating to 
this phase of the subject, will, I think, be 
found in Pinkerton’s Voyages, 1808, vol. i, 
Pp- 463. 

What was presumed to be the last instance 
of burnt sacrifice in Europe is alluded to by 
Professor Dawkins ;* but it was reported 
from Hainault, Belgium, so late as October, 
1902, that when a man attributed the death 
of his goats to the evil eye of an old woman 
supposed to be a witch, he was advised to 
render the burnt sacrifice of a goat, and the 
first person who should come to the burning 
would be the author of the mischief. It was 
bad for the old lady that she should have 
arrived first, for she was thenceforward 
subjected to all kinds of ill-treatment, which 
drove her for refuge to an asylum. In other 
times she would, no doubt, herself have been 
literally ‘“‘hauled over the coals,” like the 
goat. The latter expression is, indeed, 
plausibly attributed, as to its colloquial 
origin, to the barbarous fire ordeal.j But 
the point that is especially interesting in this 
superstitious survival is that the goat, sacred 
to Pan and to Faunus as the protecting deity 
of agriculture and of shepherds, should have 
been resorted to in sacrifice. It was similarly 
sacrificed by the mariners of the Western 
Islands of Scotland, among whom it was an 
ancient custom to hang a he-goat to the 
boat’s mast, hoping thereby to procure a 
favourable wind.{ A curious circumstance 
is that, from the sylvan deity the modern 
nations of Europe have borrowed the degrad- 
ing and unsuitable emblems of the goat’s 
visage and form, the horns, hoofs, and tail, 
with which they have depicted the author of 

* Early Man in Britain, 1880, p. 338. See also 
Hone’s Every Day Book, June 24, p. 431; Folk-lore 
Journal, vol. v., p. 195; Castle St. Angelo and the 
Evil Eye, by W. W. Storey, 1877, p. 181; Note and 
Queries, seventh series, vol. vi., p. 394, and tenth 
series, vol, vi., p. 240. 

t Jamieson’s Dictionary. 

t Martin’s Description of the Western Islands. 


evil when it pleased him to show himself on 
earth. 

A witch-burning, though, of course, not 
of a public character, actually took place 
in the town of Terrasini Tavarotta, near 
Palermo, in August, 1904: Antonina Frontieri, 
an innocent married woman, was reputed to 
have the power of the Evil Eye—to -be a 
malocchio. At midnight Bartolo Frontieri, 
her brother, who attributed the death of 
one of his children some months before 
to affascinamento mal d’occhio, profiting by 
the fact of the Lojacono’s house door 
being open on account of the great heat, 
crept inside, entered the bedroom where 
the couple were asleep, and stabbed the 
husband to death. They then took 2 can 
of petroleum, which they poured over the 
supposed witch, saturating her hair and 
nightclothes, and applied a light. The un- 
fortunate woman was enveloped in flames, 
and died, it is said, in fearful agony. The 
assassins fled, and the police could obtain no 
information or assistance from the populace 
of Terrasini, who are stated to have celebrated 
the murder ‘‘with ferocious joy.” 

It is difficult to explain the reason for 
a piece of coal being so often found in 
the burglar’s pocket, where it has been de- 
posited to ensure good luck, except on the 
hypothesis that coal at some time became 
a charm against “evil” because of its com- 
bustibility having associated it exclusively 
with fire. The “enterprising burglar” has 
not, of course, attained the enlightened age 
in which he could keep a coal alive in 
the asbestos pocket of his asbestos trousers ; 
but this, if it could have been managed, 
would have been a more effectual security. 
More convenient conditions were, however, 
afforded for the disposition of the red-hot 
ember. In private breweries, to prevent the 
interference of the fairies, a live coal was 
thrown into the vat, and a fairy would not 
find much satisfaction in referring to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica if she wanted to find 
out how she could better cheat the cow of 
her milk than by passing a red-hot coal 
over the back and under the belly of the 
animal (from which we get most of our roast 
beef) immediately after she had calved. In 
these doubtful butter days it is curiqus to 
observe that the women of the Western Islands 
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of Scotland used to be able, by a charm 
about a century ago, to convey the increase 
of their neighbours’ cow’s milk to their own 
use, and that the milk so charmed did not 
produce the ordinary quantity of butter. 
One can only observe that the witch is very 
much in the churn to-day ; her morals have 
not improved. A remedy for the baneful 
effects of the fatal look in the West of 
Scotland was, so late as within the present 
century, to throw a spoonful of water con- 
taining a solution of salt—salt being sym- 
bolical of goodwill—into the fire, the act 
being accompanied by the exclamation, 
“ Guid preserve from a’ skaith.”* In the 
West of England, too, a remedy for a child 
who had been “ overlooked” by the Evil Eye 
was to take three burning sticks from the 
hearth of the ‘ overlooker,’” and to cause 
the child to walk over them three times, when 
they were laid across the ground and quenched 
with water.t Numerous other instances of 
this fire-purging occur, among which those 
furnished in gipsy folk-lore are, in view 
of the theory of the gipsies’ Indian origin, 
particularly interesting. I have confined 
references to a few more such instances to 
footnotes.t 

But these, and the like, were curative 
measures, and not preventive and protective, 
like the use of the-mountain ash and its parts. 
Of the almost innumerable droves of bullocks 
that descend every year from the Highlands 
for the South, it used to be, and is probably 
still the case, that there is hardly one that has 
not a curious knot upon its tail—a precaution 
against the Evil Eye. ‘“ Prevention better 
than cure” is eminently the motto of the 
superstitious, for such precautionary measures 
are so universally taken to this day that it 
would be impossible to enumerate them, 


* Folk-lore ; or, Superstitions of the West of Scotland, 
by James Napier, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., pp. 36, 373 
Gough’s Camden, 1769, iii. 668 ; and Pennant’s Zour 
in Scotland, 1772, pp. 110, III. 

+ Popular Romances of the West of England, by 
R. Hunt, 1881, p. 321. 

t See Brand’s Antiquities, vol. iii. ; Fairy Legends 
and Traditions of the South of Ireland; Gipsy Folk- 
lore Society Journal, vol. i., 1888; Gipsy Sorcery; 
by J. Cleland, pp. 81, 82 ; Chambers’s /xformation for 
the People, vol. i., a 768 (4); Fascino volgarmente 
detto Jettaturo, by Nicolas Valetta ; Pitré’s La /etta- 
tura ed il mal’ occhio in Sicilia de Fascino. LL. Vairus 
and Potter’s Archeologia Greca Bacxana, 


however considerable, each and all, their 
interest and value in the study of Com- 
parative Mythology. In this variety of 
charms worn about the person, the number 
of instances given in an exhaustive little work 
called Castle Angelo and the Evil Eye,* and 
relating to one part of Italy alone, is enough 
to illustrate the futility of any attempt to 
gauge the numerical extent and variety of 
the objects employed in this world-wide 
belief. But primarily it seems to have been 
the hearth and the precincts of holy places, 
about which so much care was taken in 
guarding against the assaults of the evil 
spirits. In Japan, for instance, to this day, 
when the evil spirits find the image of 
Tenjou, the faithful porter and messenger of 
the gods at the door of the temple of the 
national religion, they hasten on.{ 

Two giants, the guardian spirits of heaven, 
are posted on the right and left of the prin- 
cipal entrance of the celebrated bonze house 
of Quannon (Japan), and under their eyes 
paper amulets are annually distributed to the 
populace, and upon the same day the bonzes 
make visits, presenting for a small considera- 
tion bits of the holy water brush, which are 
fastened to the lintels of the door to pre- 
serve the house from evil spirits. (See Hum- 
bert’s /afan (trans.), p. 242.) The gateways 
of the towns of the American aborigines 
were often of idolatrous forms. The mono- 
lithic gateway of Tia-huanaco gives us a 
mythological group of representations of 
condor, tiger, serpent, and sun, surrounding 
a central human figure, towards which 
human-headed winged figures are kneeling. 
It was the custom of pagan nations to adorn 
the gateways of cities and entrances to 
temples and palaces with one or more 
figures of deities, who were the protecting 
genii of the place.t The devices upon the 
Greek temples were often esteemed as talis- 
mans supposed to have a hidden and salutary 
influence by which the building was pre- 
served. § 

From a belief that he would come under 
the influence of Evil Eye, the late Viceroy 
of Egypt, Mohammed Ali, never during his 


* By W. W. Storey, 1877. 

t Humbert’s Japan, 1874, p. 323. 
t+ Dorman’s Primitive Superstitions, 1881, p. 123. 
§ Bryant’s Mythology, 1807, vol ii., p. 248. 
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long reign left the city of Cairo by the gate 
called Bab-el-Hadud.* 

“He who works mischief at the door of 
the house” are the words contained in a 
formula from the Chaldean Tablets, which 
was to be recited over one of the talismans 
for preventing the demons from stealing into 
the different parts of the house, and which 
was supposed to give it its efficacy.t And 
on the obelisks, which, as phallic symbols of 
the sun-god, were set up in pairs before the 
entrance to the great Egyptian temples, we 
meet again with a custom, apparently 
universal, derived from the necessity for 
circumventing the designs of the Evil One 
in insinuating himself into the most sacred 
places. ‘Thus his approach to the hearth of 
King Esar Haddon was arrested by the 
winged bulls. A transcription from an 
Assyrian fragment is as follows: ‘“ Who 
settled the tribes, who directs by law, who 
restored to the city of Assur its propitious 
winged bull making bright with splendour ? 
The King who in Nineveh, in the temple of 
Dubdub, made splendid the emblems of 
Istar.”t That Nineveh, as well as Ea, was, 
among ’ the early magicians, a name to conjure 
with is evident in the relationship of Nina, 
of which Nineveh is stated to be most 
certainly a Semiticized form, to Ea. Nina, 
who figures prominently in the oldest pan- 
theon, that of the Kings of Sirpurra or Lagash, 
was the goddess of the marshes. . . the 
daughter of Ea.§ An archaic stone figure, 
apparently representing some heathen deity, 
serves to this day as a gate-post outside 
St. Martin’s Church, Guernsey. 

In Bonomi’s Wineveh and its Palaces the 
author is of the opinion that the secreted 
idols of the Assyrian palace discharged this 
protective function, and that they are identical 
with the Zeraphim of Scripture, a name given 
to the images or gods which Rachel stole and 
hid from her father Laban.|| These were 
evidently the household or marriage gods, 
stolen because it was believed that they 


* See Bonomi’s Wineveh and its Palaces, 1869. A 
similar belief was held by the predecessor of the late 
Shah of Persia. 

t+ Lenormant’s Chaldean Mi » 45. 

t The gg of Empires, by W. St Chad Boscawen, 
1906, p. 186 

§ Lbid., p. ; 188. 

|| Gen. xxxi. 19, 30, 34. 

VOL, Ill. 





would afford some protection to Jacob, from 
injury at the hands of Laban, though a more 
competent authority could perhaps say 
whether the name Teraphim be not trace- 
able to that of the primeval goddess, 
Thalath of the Babylonians, whither the 
author of Zhe Two Ladylons traces that of 
Thalasius, the Roman god of Marriage. That 
the Teraphim of the Hebrews were not only 
in the nature of phylacteries, but were images 
in human form, appears from the deception 
which Michal practised upon her father in 
placing an image or “‘ household god” in the 
bed of David her husband when the latter 
escaped “through a window” from the 
vengeance of Saul.* The Persians called 
these talismans Telefin,t and the Theraphim 
of the heathen were small idols made of 
various substances, which, according to the 
opinion of most authorities, were formed in 
the shape of dolls swathed in bandages, and 
which were affixed to various parts of the 
bodies, so that they could be conveniently 
worn. Hartnall shows that these dolls were 
used as guardian or familiar spirits, and for 
the purpose of investigating various abstruse 
subjects, for strengthening the body, and for 
causing various illusions. To the last 
purpose for which they were adapted may 
perhaps be traceable the use of the clay or 
wax image, or vice versa. 

The Lares of the Romans, as distinct from 
the Penates, seem to have served some purpose 
equivalent to that of the Teraphim, as the 
guardian spirits of their possessors, whose 
function was especially the protection of the 
hearth, although their influence, like that 
of the Saturnine eye, became extended to 
every spot inhabited by men. In the year 
1881 the late Mr. Loftus Brock exhibited 
at a meeting of the British Archzological 
Association a great number of Greek and 
Asiatic headless Penates, in putative illustra- 
tion of a custom still prevalent of destroying 
the heads of such figures when discovered 


* 1 Sam. xix. 13. 

+ Chardon’s Voyages, vol. ii., chap. x. 

+ History of Amudes (Blumler, trans. S. H., Gent.), 
Addenda (Edinburgh, 1887, vol. ii., p. 26). Our 
word ‘‘doll” would seem to be an ‘abbreviation of 
‘*idol,” from the Greek eléwdov, “an image,” and 
is it not probable that dolls were, as likenesses or 
representations of some deity, given to children to 
protect them from evil? 
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in order to protect the finder from the Evil 
Eye.* Images of the Chaldean Magi occur 
among the Lares and Penates found in 
Cilicia.t 

What are our elves and fairies, goblins, 
nisses, brownies, and pixies but latter-day 
survivals of arkite ancestor - worship ? 
Brownies and pixies were probably invari- 
ably of good character, originally, a likeli- 
hood suggested by the good points which 
in many respects survive in their character, 
their virtues being turned into vices, and, 
contrariwise, their vices into virtues, as good 
or ill fortune befell the household and its 
appurtenances. Is not the bowl of milk 
placed for Brownie in the corner of the room 
a survival of the drink-offering of wine which 
was poured out before the household gods of 
the Romans? These libations to Brownie 
are seen again in the folk customs of 
Roumania, when at a marriage or other 
festival a peasant will always pour out some 
wine and spill it on the ground before giving 
to his guests or drinking himself. When 


. asked why they do this the mysterious 


answer is: “So it must be,” a rejoinder which 
would appear to betray an ignorance on the 
part of the peasant himself of why it is done, 
except that his ancestors did it. 

Even in our own country the women of 
Northamptonshire, until lately, used to sweep 
the hearth before they went to bed, and 
leave vessels of water for the ablutions of the 


fairies or spirits of the earth, just as in~ 


Siberia food is placed daily in the cellar 
for the benefit of the Domavoi, or house 
spirits. } 

Among Slavonic superstitions is one which 
teaches that anything connected with the 
domestic hearth, even a stove rake, will, if 
suspended at the door of a cottage, prevent 
any wizard who may have gained admittance 
from getting out again.§ Of the same 
origin, again for the protection of the 
dwelling, is the still surviving custom of 
nailing a horseshoe over the entrance thereto. 


* Journal of British Archeological Association, 
July-December, 1881. 
W. A. Barker’s Lares and Penates, 1853. 
t Sternberg’s Dialect and Folk-lore of Northampton- 
shire, 1851. 
§ Songs of the Russian People, by W. R. J. Ralston, 
1872. 


According to Aubrey’s* conjecture this is 
“an old use derived from the astrological 
principle that Mars is an enemy to Saturn, 
under which the witches are”; but he might 
perhaps have gone further and have said that 
the Romans had it from a pre-existing belief 
in the amuletive virtue possessed by iron, 
a belief suggested probably by its malleability 
for useful purposes when subjected to the 
solar fire, and which had existed since the 
transition from the Stone to the Iron Age, 
iron and brazen objects like the bell 
terrifying alike Oriental finn and European 
witches, not only horseshoes, t but rusty nails 
and sickles—in short, iron of any description 
—heing effective. 

Professor Nilsson maintains that bronze 
was introduced into England by the 
Phoenicians about 1200 to 1500 B.C., but 
Professor Dawkins will not allow that the 
Phoenicians arrived here before about 
500 B.C., though he states that they were 
certainly trading in the Mediterranean so 
early as 1700 B.c.{ Lucian somewhere says 
that apparitions vanish at the sound of 
brass or iron, and in Wynken de Worde’s 
Golden Legend ‘‘ The evil spirytes that ben in 
the regyon of th’ ayre doubte moche when 
they here the belles rongen when it thondreth, 
and when grete tempeste, and outrages of 
whether happen to the end the feindes and 
wycked spirytes,” etc. That the horseshoe 
acquired its efficacy as a charm in the first 
place merely because it was iron, and after- 
wards on account of its crescent shape, is an 
hypothesis strengthened by another allusion 
to iron by Mason in his Anatomie of Sorcerie, 
(1612, 4to), where he mentions among omens 
of good luck, ‘‘ If drink be spill’d upon a man, 
or if he find olde iron.” 

If there be anyone so fatuous as to really 
believe that a horseshoe is a protection from 
harm for the possessor, he will perhaps take 


* Aubrey’s Remaines (ed. J. Britten), 1881, p. 
104. 

¢ Harland and Wilkinson’s Lancashire Folk-lore, 
1882, Introduction, p. 11 ; Notes and Queries, fourth 
series, vol. vi., p. 114, 1878; Napier’s Folk-lore of 
the West of Scotland, p. 139; Castle Angelo and the 
Evil Eye, 1877, p. 153; and Tylor’s Primitive 
Culture, 1891, vol. i., p. 140, etc. 

; ge the Antiquary, October, 1906, p. 400. 

P. 90. 


i See also Ramsay’s Erminthologia, p. 76. 
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it amiss that it-was in one instance at least, 
and only the other day, itself instrumentally 
the cause of ill-luck, when a shoe from the 
foot of one of the horses in an omnibus 
proceeding towards Liverpool Street became 
detached, and, rebounding from the roadway, 
struck a large plate-glass window, splintering 
it in every direction. 

To place a horseshoe at the root of an 
ash-tree, presumably a mountain-ash, was a 
custom formerly followed in this country for 
the purpose of charming the tree, so that a 
twig of it (z.e., the rowan-tree) might be used 
to avert the Evil Eye from cattle ;* and this, 
again, appears to bea relic of Hearth or Fire- 
worship, since the red berries of the mountain- 
ash mark the tree, as Grimm suggests a 
flaming breast marks the robin,t as sacred to 
Thor the German sun-god, who was repre- 
sented with a blazing circle on his breast, f and 
whose name is traceable through the Thoros 
of the Greeks and the Assyrian Thouros to 
the Zora or Zero, the “ circle,” the “ sun,” the 
“seed ” of the Chaldees.§ 

The house-.eek, so called because it is 
grown on the roofs of houses to protect the 
dwelling from evil spirits, is identified by the 
name of Jupiter’s beard with Jupiter the 
“shine father,” a circumstance which sug- 
gests the inquiry whether hyssop, which is also 
under the dominion of Jupiter, derived its 
popularity as a charm from this fact, or from 
the ordination of the Passover, when, the 
lamb being slain, a bunch of hyssop was 
dipped in the blood, and the lintels and two 
side posts of the doors of those whose houses 
were thus rendered exempt from the ravages 
of the Destroyer were struck with it. 


we and Queries, fifth series, vol. ix., January 26, 
1878. 
Grimm’s 7eutonic Mythology (Stallybrass). 
Vide Wilson’s Parsee Religion, p. 31. 
§ The Two Babylons, note L, p. 312; and Kelly’s 
Indo-European Folk-lore, p. 165-6. 


(Zo be concluded.) 





Vallep Entrenchments neat 
Falmer, Susser. 


By HERBERT S. Toms, 
Curator of the Brighton Museum. 
a 
qr the many ancient entrenchments 
capping the South Downs there 
are three which we can date with 
some approach to exactitude. 
These are Cissbury, to the north of Worthing, 
belonging to the later Stone Age; Mount 
Caburn, near Glynde, ascribed to the early 
Iron Age ; and Castle Rings, above Edbur- 
ton, which may date no further back than the 
time of the early Norman invader. But 
the others agree in principle of construction, 
consisting as they do of an entrenchment 




















enclosing hill-top or hill-crest with ditches 
and ramparts of earth so arranged as to give 
the defenders absolute command of the sur- 
rounding ground. These features show us 
that they were constructed primarily for the 
purposes of defence; and, as none exhibits 
the stereotyped characteristics of a Roman 
fortress, it is pretty certain that they belong 
to far earlier times. 

Of these mention is made to show how 
markedly the Falmer earthworks differ in 
situation and purpose from the _ hill-forts 
noted above. The first of these local valley 
entrenchments which attracted the writer’s 
notice may be reached by walking from 
Falmer Pond, nearly due south, up the 
Drove. About 800 yards from the pond the 
cultivated land bordering the road is passed, 
3H 2 
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and one observes a ditch, and a bank from 
3 to 4 feet high, branching out of the 
roadside on the left, as shown at A on the 
first plan. 

It may be explained that, in each plan, 
the tapering lines represent the uncultivated 
hill-sides sloping downwards and fining out 
in the valley ; that the thickest line indicates 
the bank or rampart of the entrenchment ; 
and the dotted line, running parallel to it, 
the ditch from which the rampart was thrown 
up. 
rSeanding at A, one gathers that in the 
making of the earthwork a deep ditch—now 
nearly filled in by natural causes—must 
have been dug along the side of the hill, 
and the excavated material thrown down- 
hill to form the rampart. From this point 
the entrenchment continues comparatively 
straight for 600 yards until it meets the hill- 
side in the corner of the plan. Here, instead 
of going uphill, it takes nearly a rectangular 
turn and runs along the valley slope till it 
reaches the spur of the Downs to the east. 
Here again it is evident that the original 
designers had some reason for not digging 
up the hill ; for we get another abrupt turn, 
and the earthwork apparently terminates in 
the base of the valley at E. The portion 
already described is all that is indicated on 
the Ordnance Surveys; but, when standing 
at E, a line of dark grass may be seen travers- 
ing the valley and running in a slanting 
direction up the hill till it vanishes on the 
ploughed ground above the ridge at D. 
This dark line undoubtedly represents a part 
of the old ditch of the earthwork where the 
rampart has been destroyed. 

From D to C all trace of any pre-existing 
fosse or vallum has been obliterated by the 
plough ; but the slight ditch and bank from 
C to B* Jeads one to infer that B to D might 
have been continuous, and so formed an 
entrenchment completely enclosing the valley. 
head. 

But was this the original enclosure? The 
writer thinks not, but that a powerful ditch 
and rampart, long since eradicated by cultiva- 

* The comparatively slight elevation of rampart 
from C to B is apparently due to its havin esti 
reduced’ by cultivation. That the side of the hill 


across which it runs was at one time ploughed over 
is evident from the old furrow-marks, which are still 


plainly visible, 


tion, may have run north-west from D and 
then doubled back in a rectangular fashion 
till it again closed upon A. 

The second earthwork, represented in the 
second plan, needs little description. It is 
reached by walking down Loose Bottom, in 
the direction of Lewes, till one comes to the 
spot where a branch of the valley runs inward 
to the west of Newmarket Plantation and 
fines out half-way up the hill. Ascending 
this branch valley, a perfect entrenchment is 
observed enclosing the Y-shaped valley head 
This comparatively small example is so well 
hidden in the nook of the Downs that it is 
easily overlooked from the main valley or 
the adjoining hills. It is entirely omitted 
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from the Ordnance Surveys, and plan 2 is a 
diagrammatic reproduction of the writer’s 
survey made two years ago. The break 
shown in the entrenchment at the lowest 
part is very probably the old entrance. 

The survey of these entrenchments which 
enclose valley heads, showed them to belong 
to a type entirely new to the writer; and it 
induced him to devote much time and atten- 
tion to the attempt to run down other ex- 
amples in Sussex. So far, however, these 
efforts, undertaken locally for the purpose of 
comparative study, have not been crowned 
with success. The glans have been sub- 
mitted to several eminent antiquaries in 
London, but they acknowledge that they 
know of no earthworks like them, neither 
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could they offer any suggestion as to the 
period to which they belong. 

Owing to their situation, the interiors of 
the Falmer entrenchments are commanded 
from nearly every point outside, and all those 
who have either inspected the plans or 
visited the sites are in agreement that these 
enclosures were not intended as works of 
defence. This being the case, the resultant 
query is, when and for what purpose were 
they made? 

Until quite recently, the only earthwork 
known by the writer to resemble in any way 
the two under consideration was the one on 
Martin Down, Wilts. This, too, is rect- 
angular in outline, and encloses part of a 
slight valley head. It was completely 
excavated under the personal supervision of 
the writer, by the late General Pitt-Rivers’s 
archeological staff in 1895-1896, and con- 
clusively proved to be a Bronze Age 
structure. In principle of construction it is 
very like our local examples, and, like them, 
was certainly not a defensive earthwork. 
Evidence of its having been visited or 
temporarily occupied during Bronze Age 
times was not lacking, but Pitt-Rivers con- 
sidered it probable that it was used for 
herding cattle rather than for permanent 
residence. Full details of this interesting 
earthwork will be found in vol. iv. of Pitt- 
Rivers’s Excavations in Cranborne Chase. 

Notwithstanding that excavation has 
demonstrated the futility of reasoning upon 
the periods of ancient earthworks from 
analogy of superficial characteristics alone, 
the writer had long hoped for some oppor- 
tunity to connect, by other examples, the 
forms of our two local valley entrenchments 
with that of the undoubted Bronze Age 
structure mentioned above. Such an oppor- 
tunity has lately occurred. Through the 
kindness of the Rev. C. W. N. Dicker, Vicar 
of Puddletrenthide, Dorset, he has had the 
pleasure of inspecting several little-known 
rectangular entrenchments in the valleys 
adjoining the River Puddle, near Puddle- 
trenthide. One of these, at Southcome, very 
much approaches in outline that on Martin 
Down. It encloses the side of a bend in the 


long and very marked valley, and its lower 
side borders on and runs parallel to the base 
of the valley. 


Just over the separating 





ridge, in Tennant’s Bottom, two smaller 
examples lie quite near each other, and the 
interest of these is that they enclose the base 
of a long and gently rising valley, together 
with part of the hill slope on either side as 
well. Like our Falmer example, each shows 
a break in the lower side, which was appar- 
ently intended for the ingress and egress of 
cattle or human beings. Several others in 
the same district were visited, but those 
quoted suffice to show that valley entrench- 
ments exist analogous to those near Falmer, 
and that they all fall into three types, as 
enclosing valley heads, valley sides, and 
the valley proper. 

General Pitt-Rivers has shown that, in 
Wilts and Dorset at least, the Bronze Age 
tribes exhibited a marked preference for 
rectangular outline in the construction of 
camps and cattle enclosures; and although 
one bears in mind that analogy of form is no 
safe criterion, it appears more than probable 
that the whole of the rectangular entrench- 
ments alluded to in this article may belong to 
that early period when the use of bronze in our 
country was gradually supplanting the more 
primitive weapons and instruments of stone. 

Presuming this surmise to be accurate, one 
wonders if the tumuli to be seen on the 
Falmer Downs contain the remains of the 
ancient folk who threw up the enclosures and 
tended their herds and flocks in the valleys 
below. What sort of cattle, too, did these 
primitive people possess? The domestic 
animals of those far-off days were the horse, 
short-horned ox, sheep, goat, pig, and the 
dog. These, it may be remarked, were of 
the same breeds as those introduced in 
Neolithic or Later Stone Age times—a fact 
which leads one naturally to infer that in the 
fierce struggle of extermination which the 
bronze-using hordes from the Continent 
carried on with their more poorly armed 
neolithic opponents the native cattle which 
fell into the victors’ hands were carefully 
preserved. 

Corn, oats, and beans were grown by these 
early conquerors of Britain; and it is thus 
probable that many of the ancient ridges or 
cultivation terraces to be seen on our hills 
may belong to prehistoric times. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT MEMPHIS. 


SHE British School of Archzology in 
6 wan) Egypt has issued the following state- 
- | ment : 

i “One of the greatest capitals in 
the ancient world has been left buried in its 
dust, although the ground is visited by 
thousands of tourists every year. Memphis, 
whose history extends over the whole course 
of Egyptian history, has never yet been 
excavated. It contained the finest School of 
Egyptian Art, and in antiquity and wealth it 
was unrivalled. But most of it has gradually 
passed under the plough, and to rescue what 
yet remains is most needful before it further 
disappears. Great national undertakings, as 
that of France in the clearing of Delphi, or of 
Germany at Olympia, can never be done 
under our form of government, which ignores 
such intellectual conquests. It is upon a 
public association of subscribers that all such 
work must depend in England; and the 
British School of Archeology in Egypt has 
now undertaken this work, trusting that the 
public will support it worthily. 

“‘ The sites of the temples of Memphis lie 
clearly visible between the mounds of the 
ruins of the city. They cover more than a 
hundred acres, an extent greater than all the 
area of Karnak. The chief temple was that 
of Ptah, a vast building which had been 
added to by the piety of kings throughout 
the history. First founded by Menes, and 
doubtless rebuilt magnificently by the pyramid 
kings, the temple was enlarged by a great 
pylon on the north erected under Amenem- 
hat III. Then Ramessu II. built here on 
an enormous scale, and added colossi in 
front of the temple, and Ramessu III. built 
a portico facing to the west. Psammitichos 
built a southern portico, and also the court 
for the sacred Apis, which, as Herodotus 
says, was surrounded by a colonnade and 
full of sculptured figures, while, instead of 
pillars, statues 12 cubits high were placed 
under the portico. Aahmes added an im- 
mense colossus 75 feet high before the 
temple. 

“A temple of Isis adjoined that of Ptah, 








a spacious and magnificent building worthy 
of the capital. And, perhaps the most inter- 
esting point of the whole site will be the 
‘very beautiful and richly adorned’ temenos, 
south of the temple of Ptah, in which stood 
the temple of the foreign Aphrodite, sur- 
rounded by the Tyrian Phcenicians. This 
foreign quarter must have been the emporium 
of Egyptian trade during the prehistoric ages 
of Greece, and here we may hope to find the 
remains of the early civilization of the 
Mediterranean. Thus the site promises to 
be of the first importance, not only for the 
beginning of the Egyptian kingdom under 
Menes, its founder, but also for the later 
connexions with the rest of the world. 

“The temples were standing, like the 
ruins of Thebes, down to seven hundred 
years ago, but were finally removed for build- 
ing material to Cairo. The foundations and 
sculptures now lie beneath cultivated fields, 
owned by the villagers of Mitrahineh. The 
great colossus and a few other statues have 
been found here, and it is encouraging to 
see that all of them have their faces unbroken. 
The clearing of this site, with gradual ex- 
changes of land as required, will occupy 
many years ; and it is estimated that an ex-. 
penditure of about £3,000 annually for about 
fifteen years will be required to excavate the 
temple sites, apart from the city. As half 
of the discoveries will be granted by the 
Egyptian Government, this clearance is 
certain to yield a considerable return to the 
museums of any country which undertakes 
to find the cost. It is hoped that this work 
will be effectively provided for by British 
resources, and that the School of Archzology 
will not need to depend upon foreign supplies, 
which would constitute a first claim upon 
the results.” The address of the Hon. 
Secretary of the School is University College, 
Gower Street, London, W.C, 
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Mr HEwnry FRowpDeE sends me 
two more volumes in his ex- 
cellent series of “The World’s 
Classics ”—Smollett’s Zvavels 
through France and Italy, and 
Fielding’s Journal of a Voyage 
to Lisbon, with introductions 
by Mr. T. Seccombe and Mr. 
Austin Dobson respectively. 
The Journal is already well 
known, and Mr. Dobson’s graceful apprecia- 
tion has appeared before in another form ; but 
the present issue at the ridiculously low price 
of one shilling is none the less welcome. 
Mr. Dobson supplies a number of excellent 
notes, and a reprint of Fielding’s “ Fragment 
of a Comment on Lord Bolingbroke’s Essays” 
is added as in the original. The story told 
by Fielding of his voyage to Lisbon, with its 
many difficulties and disagreeables at the 
outset, is painful reading from one point of 
view ; but as a picture of courageous resigna- 
tion and quiet, strong endurance it is stimulat- 
ing and impressive. 
xe SF & 

I have read Mr. Seccombe’s introduction to 
that too much neglected book, Smollett’s 
Travels, with much pleasure. For many years 
Smollett has met with less than justice from 
readers and critics. It is strange, as Mr. 
Seccombe points out, that he has not yet 
found a place in the series of “ English 
Men of Letters”; while these Zrave/s, which 
are readable and entertaining to a degree 
which will surprise the many fresh readers 
which this new cheap issue is sure to bring 
to them, have been most undeservedly 
ignored. 





xe KH SF 
Mr. Seccombe remarks that each of those 
four great contemporary masters of English 
prose— Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, and John- 
son—tried his hand at a personal record of 
travel. ‘‘Though Smollett’s Zvavels,” he 
continues, “may not exhibit the marmoreal 
glamour of Johnson, or the intimate fascina- 
tion of Fielding, or the essential literary 
quality which permeates the subtle dialogue 
and artful vignette of Sterne, yet they are 
_ fully deserving of a place, and that not the 





least significant, in the quartette. The tem- 
porary eclipse of their fame I attribute, first 
to the studious depreciation. of Sterne and 
Walpole, and secondly to a refinement of 
snobbishness on the part of the travelling 
crowd, who have an uneasy conscience that 
to listen to common sense, such as Smollett’s, 
in matters of connoisseurship, is tantamount 
to confessing oneself a Galilean of the outer- 
most court.” 


es SF SF 
The Annual (No. xii.) of the British School 
at Athens appeared a few weeks ago, and the 
fourth volume of Pafers of the British School 
at Rome is on the eve of publication. The 
former, which runs to no less than 523 pages, 
contains seventeen valuable papers, profusely 
illustrated, by members of the British School 
on Greek and Cretan archeology, and also a 
series of papers by experts upon the work 
accomplished during the year in connexion 
with the excavation of the ancient city of 
Sparta, the Hellenic Government having 
kindly given permission to explore this 
important site. The work was. carried on 
from March 19 to June 9, and the objects 
discovered suggest that this will probably 
be one of the “ most extensive and important 
pieces of work yet undertaken.” 
wt 

The ancient Greek wa!l, formed of great lime- 
stone blocks, was traced for a considerable 
distance, the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia 
was unearthed, and many inscriptions were 
found dedicated to the goddess to whose 
altar the Spartan youths were brought to 
undergo the ordeal of the scourge as a 
necessary training in courage and endurance. 
Stone slabs were erected to the winners in 
the Spartan boys’ contests, recording the 
honour conferred upon them, in the same 
way that our public schools record the 
honours conferred upon successful boys. 
Spartan honours were given to the most 
distinguished competitors in the national 
games, in enduring the scourge ordeal, and 
for excellence in musical competitions. 
These are recorded in the excavations of the 
Artemisium, giving us an insight into the 
regular training of Spartan youth. 


Among the other papers contributed to the 
Annual, I may mention “Geometric 
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Pottery from Crete,” by Mr. J. H. Droop, 
and ‘Tombs of Hellenic Date at Przsos,” 
by Mr. F. H. Marshall. The monograph on 
‘**Cretan Kernoi,” by Mr. S. Xanthondides, 
is of extraordinary interest. Among the 
discoveries lately made in Crete various 
Kernoi have claimed the attention of archzeo- 
logists. The Kernos was a sacred object, 
used in connexion with the Eleusinian 
mysteries. It consisted of a central vessel, 
to which a number of little cups were 
attached, filled with grain, and oil, and wine, 
as a votive offering to the deity, and was 
carried by the priest in the processional 
ritual throughout the Greek period. This 
vessel has been traced to prehistoric times, 
and it seems that in the recent excavations of 
the early Minoan period in Crete many 
Kernoi were brought to light, showing that 
‘* this sacred vessel occurs in the island in all 
periods from the earliest Cretan to the latest 
historical times.” 

~~ F&F & 
It appears that even to the present day the 
Kernos is still preserved in the Greek 
Orthodox Church and used in Christian 
rites, while in many old churches and 
monasteries there still exist many sacred 
vessels with seven candlesticks and a number 
of little cups in front to contain the oil, and 
wine, and corn, which the worshipper brings 
to the priest to bless. Mr. Xanthondides 
therefore “cannot doubt that we have, in this 
sacred vessel and the accompanying ritual, an 
evidence of offerings of grain and first fruits 
thousands of years before the historical 
period, and one more witness to the un- 
broken continuity of cult and custom 
inherited by the historic Greeks from the 
prehistoric inhabitants of Greece and the 
islands. What is still more remarkable, the 
immeasurably ancient tradition has been 
continued, and the ritual is in use at the 
present time, only slightly altered and 
adapted to the new religion in the services of 
the Greek Orthodox Church.” 

es SF & 
The new volume of agers of the British 
School at Rome will contain five separate 
papers—one by the Director, Dr. T. Ashby, 
on the first part of the Via Latina as far as 
Ciampino; one by the Assistant Director, 
»Mr. A. H. S. Yeames, on an ivory statuette 





in the British Museum; a third by Mr. 
Churchill, British Consul at Palermo, on the 
Corporation of the Roman Goldsmiths under 
the Popes, its statutes, and its bibliography ; 
a fourth by Mr. A. J. B. Wace, on Roman 
historical reliefs; and a fifth by Mr. T. E. 
Peet, an Oxford Craven Fellow, on the 
Early Iron Age in Southern Italy. The 
new volume will have nearly forty illustra- 
tions and several maps. 


xy F&F & 

The three hundredth anniversary of the depar- 
ture of the first colonizing expedition from 
England to North America, which has just 
been celebrated at the landing - place, 
Jamestown, Virginia, has been marked over 
here by the publication by the Fine Art 
Society of a volume entitled Zhe American 
Pilgrim’s Way, which deals with the homes 
and memorials in England of the British 
worthies, from Raleigh to Washington, who 
played a part in the making of the American 
nation. The book is written by Mr. Marcus 
B. Huish, and contains over 130 illustra- 
tions by Miss Elizabeth Chettle. 


es SF 

Mr. John Leach, South Parade, Tenby, 
announces for immediate publication a 
monograph on the great parish church of 
Tenby, under the title of Church Book of 
St. Mary the Virgin, Tenby, by Mr. Edward 
Laws, F.S.A., and Miss E. E. Edwards, in 
which the authors trace the history and 
fortunes of the church from 1172, when 
Giraldus Cambrensis was Rector, until the 
present day. The illustrations will include 
a reproduction in colours of a mural painting 
of the Crucifixion, and many original draw- 
ings by Miss Edwards. Among the latter 
will be twenty-four of the carved bosses in 
the roof and several interesting effigies. 


A thick quarto volume has been issued 
in a limited edition of 200 numbered 
copies containing, besides other matter, a 
catalogue of the Historical Exhibition held 
in the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, from 
July 15 to August ro, in connexion with the 
celebration of the seven hundredth anniversary 
of the foundation of the city. The exhibi- 
tion was very comprehensive, and comprised 
pottery and porcelain, curios, medals, etc., 
views of Liverpool, models and pictures of 
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ships, charters, books, etc., papers relating to 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, news- 
papers and maps, clocks and watches, portraits 
and miniatures, book-plates, and playbills. 
a * &* 

The little work on Ancient Tenures of Land 
in orth Wales and the Marches, by Mr. A. 
Neobard Palmer, of Wrexham, is now out of 
print. The author, in collaboration with 
Mr. Edward Owen, of the India Office, is 
engaged upon a second and much enlarged 
edition, based upon material hitherto un- 
used. : 


es SF & 
A Review of Art by Signor A. Calza in the 
Rivista d Italia for September gives an 
account of the recent excavations upon the 
Palatine at Rome. The article is illustrated 
by photographic reproductions showing the 
site of the new discoveries from different 
points of view. Those of special interest 
show the tomb that has been revealed 
beneath the ancient wall on the south-west 
slope of the Palatine—a discovery of great 
archeological importance, as Signor Calza 
states, since the human remains found in the 
tomb have been unanimously accepted as 
dating from the beginning of the fourth or even 
the end of the fifth century before Christ. 
The presence of this tomb has an important 
bearing upon the ancient traditions of Roman 
history. 
& 8 

A report has just been issued by the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission on the 
papers of the Earl of Ancaster, preserved at 
Grimthorpe, among which are a_ large 
number of letters by bearers of great names 
during the spacious days of Queen Elizabeth. 
Other papers of later date are also fairly 
abundant. The following extract from a 
lively letter written by the Princess Elizabeth, 
third daughter of George III., to the Duchess 
of Ancaster, is delightful. The Court had 
just returned to Windsor, and the Princess 
describes how they had been leading the 
simple life at Weymouth: “I cannot put 
off the pleasure of letting you know that 
everybody is returned well and contented 
with Weymouth. The King never was 
better in his life, which makes us all happier 
than you can imagine. Mama really is a 
little fatter, which is a great advantage and 
VOL. Il. 


pleases us very much, as we thought she 
wanted it. You may easily believe that the 
time we spent there was extremely pleasant, 
as we had no forms nor nothing that was formal. 
Of a morning we used to amuse ourselves — 
that is to say, Mama and us—with going to the 
shops, walking, and driving out ; of an even- 
ing we went very often to the play, and of a 
Sunday evening allways to the rooms. The 
actors were astonishingly good, and going 
quite at our ease made it remarkably pleasant 
to us. During the very hot weather which 
we had for some time Mama used to be 
drawn into the sea in one of the bathing- 
machines and sit several hours there; but 
we were not idle, for reading and working 
were ouremployments. You cannot imagine 
how cool and pleasant it was. The machine 
was so large that it could hold seven or eight 
people, besides a table and a chair, and as 
we never went so many at a time it was very 
airy and comfortable.” One can hardly 
imagine the present King and Queen amus- 
ing themselves by sitting, reading, and work- 
ing in a bathing-machine drawn into the sea 
at, say, Felixstowe or Seaford ! 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 


Antiquatian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
for insertion under this heading.] 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


VoL. xxxul. (for the year 1906) of the Zransactions 
of the Birmingham Archzological Society is a 
goodly quarto. Besides a record of the ‘* Excursions 
of 1906” by Mr. J. A. Cossins, and a special account, 
illustrated, of a “‘ Two Days’ Excursion to Silchester, 
Avebury, and Silbury Hill,” by Mr. J. A. S. Han- 
bury, who summarizes the theories regarding mega- 
lithic monuments, the volume contains four 

The longest is ‘‘The Low Side Windows of War- 
wickshire Churches,” by Mr. F. T. S. Houghton. 
This is a very thorough piece of work. The full 
statement of all the various theories which have been 
advanced to account for these ‘‘ windows ” is perhaps 
somewhat otiose, for it has been done more than once 
before ; but no doubt many members of the Birming- 
ham Society will be glad to have the statement, which 
is carefully and well done. Mr. Houghton, however, 
goes on to give an elaborate classification of the 
numerous Warwickshire examples, with a detailed 
description of each window or opening, and a tabular 
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summary of dimensions, etc., the whole forming a 
valuable contribution to the literature of this branch 
of ecclesiological research. A brief bibliography is 
added, and there are ten good plates containing 
twenty-eight examples from photographs and four 
diagram sections. Mr. F. W. Evans gives a 
chronological notice of the old Castle of Beau- 
desert (Henley-in-Arden) and the De Montfords, 
from 1120 to 1265. Under the title of ‘‘ Early 
Earthworks, Dykes, and Hollow Roads of the Upland 
of Barr and Sutton Coldfield,” Mr. G. B. Benton 
tells the story of the development of the district under 
Roman governors, with two plans. The concluding 
paper is a well-illustrated account of ‘‘ Meon Hill and 
its Treasures—an abundance of Neolithic remains with 
a few of later date—by Mr. T. R. Hodges. This 


us pp. 78-85 are of unusual, if rather ghoulish, 
interest. These pages contain a very vivid description 
of the vaults under St. Michan’s Church, Dublin, 
and of their extraordinarily heterogeneous contents— 
tombs, coffins, and human remains. The account is 
illustrated by two plates, one depicting the interior of 
one of the vaults with its open coffins, and the other, 
which we are kindly allowed to reproduce on this page, 
showing the recumbent effigy of a bishop, supposed 
to be that of the founder of the church, St. Michanus, 
which occupies a niche in the south wall of the nave, 
above the vaults, and represents him in alb, chasuble, 
and mitre, holding a pastoral staff. It is of granite, 
but has been whitewashed over. The ‘‘ Funeral 
Entries,” or certificates, mentioned above, and which 
are separately paged, are copied from a manuscript 





EFFIGY OF A BISHOP IN ST. MICHAN’S CHURCH, DUBLIN. 
(From a photograph by B. Killick, of Bray.) 


volume is one of the best yet issued by the Midland 
Society. 


baad of 
We have received the new part (No. 1 of Part I. for 
1907) of the Journal of the Irish Association for the 
Preservation of the Memorials of the Dead—a 
Society whose work we took occasion to commend 
a few months ago. This part of eighty-eight pages, 
plus twenty-four of ‘‘ Funeral Entries,” contains a 
great number of monumental inscriptions of varying 
interest and importance. The preservation of all is 
important to genealogists and all interested in family 
history. It may be noted, too, that coats-of-arms on 
monuments are often of great use as evidence for 
Confirmations of Arms. Such Confirmations are only 


granted by the Office of Arms, Dublin Castle, where 
proof can be given of the user of a certain coat in 
a family for at least 100 years ; and among the various 
forms of proof accepted—old seals, book-plates, and. 
so on—are arms on monuments. 


In the part before 





volume now in the British Museum. This volume is 
one of a series of eighteen preserved in the Office of 
Arms, Dublin’Castle. How it became detached and 
found its way into the British Museum is not known, 
but the copy, of which the first instalment is here 
printed, has been made to fill the gap in the Dublin 
set. The Entries, says Lord Walter FitzGerald, the 
editor, ‘* date from the end of the sixteenth century 
to the commencement of the eighteenth, when the 
practice of the Ulster King-of-Arms of the period, or 
his deputy, officially attending the funeral ceremony 
at the request of the relatives of the deceased, was 
practically discontinued; in those times, on the 
receipt of a fee, the demise was duly registered in 
Ulster’s Office.” Mr. P. G. Mahony, Cork Herald, 
informs us that Funeral Entries can still be made for 
a fee of £3, and further points out that in the second 
edition of Zhe Right to Bear Arms, by ‘‘X.” (pub- 
lished by Mr. Elliot Stock), a very good account is 
given of the history_of Funeral Certificates in Ireland, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


On September 19 the members of the YORKSHIRE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY made an excursion in 
splendid weather to the Bedale District. Starting at 
Bedale, the church was visited, where Mr. H. B. 
McCall and Mr. C. C, Hodges described the history 
and architectural features of the fabric. Architec- 
turally, Bedale Church is an epitome of progress in 
styles that well repays attention. The four angles of 
the nave show that the edifice dates from Saxon 
times, and the subsequent structural developments 
may be clearly traced. The beautiful north arcade, 
with its nutmeg ornament, belongs to the latter part 
of the twelfth century. This piece of transitional 
work shares with the early fourteenth-century Decor- 
ated tower the chief claim of the fabric to archi- 
tectural interest. The tower Mr. Hodges described 
as unique, in that it provided the only instance where 
a portcullis had been found in a parish church, the 
first stage having been constructed in such manner as 
to withstand a state of siege. Unfortunately, the 
portcullis has disappeared ; it was given away as old 
metal seventy-five years ago, and the Yorkshire 
Archzological Society did not then exist. Among 
other points specially noted were the existence of a 
register dating from 1560, the curious large window 
at the east end of the south aisle, the belfry, and 
crypt, and the rebuilding (now in progress) of the 
south wall of the clerestory to the designs of Mr. 
Hodgson Fowler. After lunch the party proceeded 
through the grounds of Thorp Perrow to Snape, where, 
by thé permission of Mr. W. Tilley, they inspected the 
Castle of the Cecils and the Latimers, the south side 
of which only is in a state of preservation. Here, 
once upon a time, Katharine Parr lived, who became 
the sixth wife of Henry VIII., she having first been 
wife to the Lord Latimer who fought at Flodden 
Field. The visitors met to hear an account of the 
matter in the old domestic chapel of the Nevilles, 
which was restored by the late Mr. Mark Milbank in 
1875, and their attention was particularly directed by 
Dr. T. Horsfall to the now almost obliterated painted 
ceiling of Antonio Verrio, hiding the former open 
roof work. At Well, the next village of call, the 
Rev. T. F. Redmayne gave facilities for examining 
the Neville memorials and other features of note. 
The monument and effigy of John Neville, fourth 
and last Baron Latimer of Snape, who died in 1577, 
naturally attracted close scrutiny. A quaint thing 
about this tomb is the number of signatures carved on 
it by local celebrities in the year 1618, whose example 
has been followed in coarser style by predecessors of 
our modern defacers of monuments. The church 
apparently dates from the close of the twelfth century. 
Pointing out window tracery identical with that at 
Hexham Abbey, Mr. Hodges observed that this 
Decorated style was very rare in North Yorkshire 
churches. The ——s hospital, founded by Ralph 
Neville, Lord of Middleham, in 1342, was also visited 


by permission of Mr. J. Gothorp, and its pleasant 
old-world character and the remains of the Hond 
mansion were duly admired. The day’s journey 
ended at Tanfield, where Mr. J. W. Clay supplied 
notes on the Marmion family. Opportunity was also . 





given by Mr. W. D. Arton to examine the Marmion 
Tower. 


@$ a 2% 

Beautiful weather favoured the fifth meeting of the 
season of the DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SociETy on September 23, when 
a party of about twenty-five visited various places of 
interest in the neighbourhood of Stockton, Mr. 
F. N. R. Haswell, of North Shields, acted as guide, 
and the first call was made at Bishopton, where, 
after an inspection of the church, the Castle Hill, 
a huge defensive work of British date, was examined. 
At the next place, Redmarshall Church, the visitors 
saw the chantry chapel, known as the Claxton Porch, 
and also a fine alabaster monument to Thomas de 
Langton, the Lord of Wynyard. Driving through 
Thorpe and Wolviston, the party next visited Great- 
ham Church, and were afterwards taken over Great- 
ham Hospital by Canon Barrodell Smith. Billingham 
Church was the next place, and here the Communion 

late, which includes a fine Elizabethan cup, was 
inspected with much interest. The last call was at 
the fine old church at Norton, which has several 
pre-Conquest features, whilst the nave is of twelfth- 
century date, and the chancel of the thirteenth 
century. Beneath the tower a sepulchral effigy, 
representing a knight in chain armour, with a female 
figure kneeling on his right and two animals at 
his feet, aroused much interest. 


aad ed I 


The opening meeting of the session of the ROYAL 
Society OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND was held on 
October 1, Dr. P. W. Joyce presiding, when Lord 
Walter FitzGerald contributed a paper on the “ Lords 
Howth and their Altar-Tomb.” On the following 
day an excursion (in conjunction with the Kildare 
Archeological Society) to the antiquities of Carbury 
and the neighbourhood took place. At Carbury 
Castle, a fine old ruin, Father Devitt read an interest- 
ing paper dealing with the history of the castle and of 
the district from the time of Strongbow. One of the 
first records which he mentioned was dated Septem- 
ber 24, 1234, a mandate to Hugh de Lacy, directing 
him to give to the messenger of Gilbert, Earl of Pem- 
broke, seisin of the Castle of Cabry (szc), in his custody, 
owing to the war between the King and Richard, Earl 
of Pembroke. In 1290 William de Vesci, Viceroy of 
Ireland, held his chancery in Kildare, of which, as of 
Carbury, he was Lord. He was accused of treason 
by Sir John Thomas Fitzgerald, Baron of Offaly, and 
after appeals to the King and challenges to single 
combat between the parties, the result remained 
obscure, but it was clear that William de Vesci left 
the kingdom, and that all, or a large portion, of his 
estates were granted to his accuser, John Thomas 
Fitzgerald, who was created Earl of Kildare in 1316, 
and it was pretty certain that Carbury was for the 
time vested in the Earl. The history of the de Ber- 
mingham family was then dealt with. The old Irish 
kingdom of Offaly seemed to have been occupied by 
three families—the Fitzgeralds, who held the portion 
adjacent to Kildare and Rathangan ; the Irish sept 
of O’Connor Faly, pressed all along the western 
border from Slievebloom to the Hill of Croghan ; and 
the Berminghams, who held the portion immediately 
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west of Ophelan—practically the present baronies of 
Coolstown and Warrenstown, but anciently known as 
Thetmoy, the cantred of the two plains. Father 
Devitt told the history of the district in later times by 
reading what he had himself written in 1896 in the 
second volume of the Kildare Archzological Society’s 
Journal. In the afternoon various places of interest in 
the neighbourhood were visited. 


5 

The CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND ARCH£O- 
LOGICAL Society held a two days’ meeting in Sep- 
tember. Assembling at Carlisle on the first day, the 
members first visited Longtown, to inspect, under the 
guidance of Canon Bower, Arthuret Church, and then 
proceeded to Scaleby Castle and Church. Mr. J. H. 
Martindale gave a detailed description of the castle. 
At the evening meeting various papers were read, but 
the feature of the evening was the exhibition by the 
Bishop of Barrow of a silver Norse brooch from Cas- 
terton Hall. He stated that it was found seventy or 
eighty years ago between Barbon and Casterton, and 
had been presented to him by the Misses Bickersteth, 
of Underley Hall. Mr. Collingwood remarked that 
this was a pleasant surprise. Only two other speci- 
mens of the Norse brooch had been found, and these 
were at present in the British Museum. He had had 
no idea that a third brooch had come to light, and its 
discovery would probably create some sensation. The 
brooch referred to is an exceptionally large penan- 
nular ornament, with a diameter of about 7 or 8 inches, 
and fastened by a pin 21 inches in length. These 
brooches are believed to be tenth-century work. The 
silver of which they are made is almost certainly from 
Asia, and this, with other indications, gives rise to 
the belief that they were of Oriental origin. The 
enormous size of the brooches tends to show that they 
were intended to decorate the image of a deity, or else 
were used for ceremonial pu . 

On the second day the company, in conjunction with 
a party of members of the SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
OF NEWCASTLE, visited the site of the excavations at 
Corbridge (Corstopitum). Mr. C. L. Woolley, of the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, who has been in charge 
of the excavations, described the work. From his 
remarks it appeared that at least three important 
conclusions may be arrived at. Under all the Roman 
strata they find a Neolithic stratum, from which flint 
chippings and small flint scrapers have been taken. 
This lends support to the theory, which had previously 
been held without support, that there was a British 
settlement there | to the Roman occupation. The 
stones of which the Roman town had been built have 
been traced to a little south of the Tyne, and some to 
near Portgate. Thirdly, the time at which the Roman 
evacuation took place has been approximately fixed by 
the finding of coins. This took place only on the 
previous Thursday in “the china shop,” or potter’s 
establishment (from which a large amount of fragmen- 
tary pottery has been recovered), when the contents of 
the till were found and examined. The place had been 
burned down at the end of the occupation, and there 
was a layer of burnt stuff 6 or 7 inches thick in which 
a tremendous mass of pottery was unearthed. The 
till and coins being there, they were able to date the 
pottery fairly accurately, and to upset by nearly 


200 years the accepted date for it. The Romans © 


carried on the manufacture of that red pottery for 
nearly 200—certainly more than 100—years later than 
anybody had hitherto thought. Above a plinth in 
the gutter of the roadway at the two adjoining houses 
a heap of 300 or 400 minimi were found, these being 
the ‘smallest Roman copper coins, They had probably 
been dropped there in a bag when the place was 
evacuated. All the coins were of the fourth century 
A.D., mostly of the time of Constantine, the latest 
date being 383. Mr. Woolley first described the re- 
mains of the north abutment of the bridge leading 
to the main road north, called, in the Middle Ages 
and down to a couple of centuries ago, Dere Street, 
which, he said, probably ran along the western out- 
skirt of the town, with gateways from it leading into 
the town. The large quantity of rubble on the west 
side of the bridge abutment, and the absence of it on 
the east side, showed the protection which was needed 
when the river, which then flowed in a channel 
slightly further to the north than it does now, was in 
flood. The next point of interest was a large build- 
ing with terraces behind it, built on a projecting cliff 
some 15 feet high. In acement cistern at the back 
a carved stone lion, which had been used as a foun- 
tain, was unearthed, it having apparently been 
thrown there with other unconsidered rubbish. Here, 
as elsewhere in the excavations, they found floor- 
levels of two, and sometimes three, different periods 
of construction. The later periods were always 
inferior in workmanship and material to the earlier. 
A coin found between two floor levels in this house 
was of the time of Carausius. It was interesting to 
find that some of the walls of the house were of lath 
and plaster. On the brow of the hill the Roman 
stratum is lost—wiped away by weather or the opera- 
tions of agriculture—and does not reappear till the 
summit of the hill is passed, except where rubbish- 
pits have been dug, and from these some very inter- 
esting curios have been obtained. Some of them, 
with gems, ornaments, and implements, found else- 
where, were exhibited on a table on the site, 
~~ 
In September the members of the East RIDING 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY paid a visit to the district 
round Helmsley. The party, which arrived at 
Helmsley about noon, was conducted by the Rev. E. 
Maule Cole, of Wetwang, and was met by the Vicar 
of Helmsley, the Rev. C. N. Gray, who conducted 
them round the beautiful parish church of All Saints. 
The features of the structure having been explained, 
the ruins of the castle, which was built in the twelfth 
century by Robert de Roos, were visited. Through 
the kindness of the Earl of Feversham the party was 
enabled to visit Duncombe Park, the residence of his 
Lordship. The main item of the day’s programme 
was, however, the inspection of the ruins of Rievaulx 
Abbey. Here the Rev. E. Maule Cole read an inter- 
esting paper, in which he compared the abbey with 
others at Hexham, Whitby, etc., and dealt with the 
founding of the abbey in 1131 by Walter Espec, a 
Norman baron. 
@¢ a Cay 

At a meeting of the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES on September 18, Mr. R. Welford presiding, 
Mr, C. L. Woolley gave an account of the excava- 
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tions at Corbridge. Mr. W. H. Knowles, in intro- 
ducing Mr. Woolley, said the scheme of excavating 
a city of such importance as Corstopitum would 
necessarily entail a considerable amount of labour 
andcost. That it should be done thoroughly, a most 
representative committee was appointed, with repre- 
sentatives from the different societies and Universities, 
and on that committee no less than about a dozen of 
their own council and committee were included. In 
addition to that the Newcastle Society had given a 
very handsome subscription of £25 ayear. In return 
for that the progress of the work would be fully re- 

rted and illustrated to them at their meetings. 

he cost of the work would be £2,000, to be ex- 
tended over five years, and they had received a very 
noble response to their application for funds. There 
was still, however, £300 needed to make up the sum, 
and he wished to make that known to those interested 
in the work. He concluded by saying that they could 
not have got a more painstaking and industrious 
supervisor of the work than Mr. Woolley. 


a ad) ad 

The Essex ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY, on Septem- 
ber 19, made a pleasant excursion in lovely weather 
from Felstead. From Felstead Station carriages con- 
veyed the party through Little Dunmow, with its quaint 
and picturesque cottages, to Little Dunmow Church. 
A sketch of its history was given by Mr. F. Chan- 
cellor, of Chelmsford, who stated that the present 
church was formerly the south aisle of the old priory. 
The arcade on the side of the church was one of the 
finest in the county, probably in many counties, and 
was in an excellent state of preservation. In thank- 
ing Mr. Chancellor for his explanation, the President, 
Dr. H. Laver, of Colchester, remarked that they 
were indebted to Mr. Chancellor, who, in carrying 
out the work of restoration many years ago, put the 
wall outside the arcade, and so exposed these arches 
in all their beauty. From Dunmow the party drove 
on to Leez Priory, or Leigh’s Priory, as it is generally 
called. Here they were hospitably entertained to 
luncheon by Mr. and Mrs. Hughes-Hughes. Under 
the guidance of Mr. Chancellor, the party were con- 
ducted over the remains of the Priory, and explored 
the recent excavations carried out under the super- 
vision of Mr. Hughes-Hughes. A paper was read by 
Mr. Chancellor on the history of the Priory. 


~~ @ 
The prehistoric entrenchment at Hollingbury was 
visited by the members of the BRIGHTON AND Hove 
ARCHAOLOGICAL CLUB on October 5. The party, 
which numbered about sixty, was under the ex- 
perienced guidance of Mr. H. S. Toms (hon. 
secretary), who pointed out the chief characteristics 
of the camp. The two entrances on the western 
side, he explained, were evidently not the original 
ones, because the de/ence was weakest at this point. 
The true entrance was to be found on the opposite 
side, where the hill sloped away fairly — Mr. 
Toms also directed attention to the Bronze Age 
tumulus near the centre of the camp, and to the 
curious pit near by similar to the pits in the interior 
of Cissbury Camp. It was quite possible, he said, 
that this might be one of the ancient dwelling-pits, 
and the small depression to the south of it might be 





what was called the “ hearth-pit.” From the fact that 
absolutely no remains were found during the con- 
struction of the recently formed road: near the camp, 
Mr. Toms expressed the view that the top of the hill 
— not inhabited, but solely used for the purposes of 
a fort. 


Other meetings and excursions have been the annual 
meetings of the BucKs ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
on September 23; a visit of the HAMPSHIRE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL Society to Silchester in Septem- 
ber; the excursion of the CamBs AND HuNTs 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on September 17 to 
Abbotsley, Waresley, Great Gransden and Little 
Gransden ; and the visit of the LEWISHAM ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY to St. John’s Church, Clerkenwell, 
and St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, on October 5. 





Reviews and Motices 
of ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


GOLDSMITHS’ AND SILVERSMITHS’ WorK. By 
Nelson Dawson. With 50 collotype plates and 
other illustrations. London: Mehues and Co., 
1907. Wide royal 8vo., pp. xx, 267. Price 
25s. net. 

It was a good thought of the publishers or the 
editor of this series of “ The Connoisseurs’ Library” 
to set Mr. Nelson Dawson the task of describing 
‘*Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Work.” Asa master 
art-worker of high ideals and a craftsman who has 
designed and superintended the execution of many 
beautiful pieces of work, he can speak with authority 
and first-hand knowledge. This volume, apart from 
the suggestive, if pessimistic, closing chapter on 
**Modern Trade Methods and Conditions,” is an 
historical treatise which excludes jewellery, and, 
saving for some references to Ashenti work, is con- 
fined to European works of art. ‘‘ He that would 
produce art must learn from art,” and Mr. Dawson 
thus approaches from the point of view of artist 
and craftsman a theme which has an abundance of 
de'ightful interest for the antiquary and the arche- 
ologist. In the early pages, which treat of the 
working of the two metals in question, he alludes to 

nt work as a ‘‘ proof of their kindliness in work- 
ing.” One can recognize this even in such refined 
relics of comparative barbarism as the Tara brooch 
and other Celtic pieces. The fine plates of the 
volume will reveal to many who may not even have 
seen the copies at South Kensington the extreme 
beauty of the famous Roman “ Hildesheim Treasure,” 
though one regrets that in Fig. 4, as elsewhere, no 
scale of size is indicated. In passing, it seems a pity 
that, Jecatt gers pod sake, all the illustrations are not 
numbered, and on one plate, opposite 72, the 
figures are omitted altogether. The ps might 
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have been fuller, and is scarcely consistent with a 
passing reference to one City Company when there is 
no clue given to a special mention, at page 229, of 
the Monteith bowls of another. But these are small 
defects in a finely printed volume, which, in this art- 
master’s terse and straightforward style, narrates the 
development of a sumptuous handicraft, Mr. Dawson 
evidently envies the old silversmiths who were ‘‘ not 
bound down by convention and custom as we are 
now ”; but the portrait of his own sweetmeat bowl 
(Fig. 124) challenges comparison with those of the 
famous Ardagh or Grunalt chalices or the Tudor 
cup of Fig. 30. The curiosities of the art may be 
studied in such pieces as the Irish potato-ring and 
Madame du Barry’s silver ewer and basin ; but Mr. 
Dawson, perhaps rightly, does not condescend to 
notice the trinkets and toys that have been produced 
in times of false luxury. He is more concerned with 
the dignified and thorough examples produced for the 
uses of life. He even rebukes the layman for for- 
getting that ‘‘ only that can come out of a work of art 
which is put into it, and unlimited time is, or should 
be, essential to the doing of any great work.” 

W. H. D. 


* kx x 
Book PRICES CURRENT. Vol. XXI. By J. H. 
Slater. London: Zi/iot Stock, 1907. Demy 
8vo., pp. x, 794. Price 27s. 6d. net. 

With this volume Book Prices Current comes of 
age, and celebrates the occasion by giving its pur- 
chasers more matter than any volume since 1902. 
This increase is due chiefly to the two great sales 
which were the outstanding features of the season 
that ended last July—the sale of the very valuable 
collection of Mr. Van Antwerp, of New York, and 
that of the library of the Duke of Sutherland, removed 
from Trentham Hall. In each of these cases Mr. 
Slater gives practically a full and complete report of 
the sale, with much useful comment and reference. 
The Van Antwerp collection was formed mainly in 
England, and contained many of the Rowfant books 
—once the cherished treasures of Mr. Locker Lamp- 
son—so it was with some satisfaction that English 
bibliophiles saw that the sale was arranged to take 
place in London. Some extraordinary prices were 
realized, including £3,600 for a First Folio, £700 for 
the Kilmarnock Burns, and £1,290 for the Compleat 
Angler (1653). The 243 lots realized £16,351. 
And while mentioning prices, we may note the 
£3,000 paid for the Shelley Note-Books, which be- 
longed to the late Dr. Garnett, and the £510 given 
for a collection of Swift manuscripts—letters, poems, 
and essays, mostly unpublished. The season was 
remarkable, indeed, for the importance and literary 
interest of the manuscripts offered for sale, and for 
the high prices realized. The Trentham Hall books 
contained no such rarities as the Van Antwerp collec- 
tion, but the 1,787 lots fetched £8,777, and included 
many volumes of literary and bibliographical interest. 
A study of some of the prices which are now given for 
the rarer books is calculated to make the book-lover 
of modest means despair ; but Mr. Slater well points 
out that the fierce competition is at present confined 
chiefly to the early editions of the English classics, 
important manuscripts, books with inscriptions, and 
Americana. Rich collectors concentrate their 


energies for the most part on these valuable rarities, 
while books of other classes ‘“‘are, if anything, 
cheaper than they were seven or eight years ago, and 
it is possible now to form a library at considerably 
less expense than formerly.” Hence the value of 
this annual guide to the sale-room. It is sometimes 


‘thought that a series of the volumes of Book Prices 


Current is hardly necessary to the collector, because 
so many books must necessarily recur. But it is re- 
markable how limited in extent such regular recur- 
rence is, Classes of books seem to appear in the 
sale-room and to disappear therefrom at intervals of 
greater or less regularity ; but no one can calculate 
those intervals, and in the meantime prices often 
undergo surprising modifications. This new volume 
varies from its predecessor of last year by as much as 
50 per cent. in the character of the books sold, their 
writers and identity, and to a very large extent from 
the contents of previous volumes for years past. In 
print, general get-up, value of annotation, and per- 
fection of index, this new volume is beyond praise. 
* 


WoORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF FISHMONGERS OF 
Lonpon. A Short Account of Portraits, Pic- 
tures, Plate, etc., in Possession of the Company. 
By J. Wrench Towse, Clerk of the Company. 
London: Printed by William Clowes and Sons, 
Lid., 1907. 4to., pp. 74. 5 : 

This small quarto volume, which contains, with a 
large amount of ipteresting information, a series of 
illustrations from half-tone blocks of the principal 
objects referred to, has been printed only for private 
circulation, and distributed among the members of 
the Company. It deserves to be known, however, 
outside so limited a circle, as the possessions of the 

Company embrace many things of artistic and his- 

torical interest comparatively little known to those 

who have never had the opportunity of visiting the 

Fishmongers’ Hall. Among the objects which are 

catalogued and described, and which include the 

plate and pictures, there are several of considerable 
archeological value, the chief being, perhaps, the 
so-called: *‘ Walworth Pall.” But it is clearly of 
later date than Walworth’s time, and in great part, 
at least, seems to belong to that of Elizabeth. In 
the style of the ornament, workmanship, and materials, 
it is one of the most superb works of the kind in this 
country, and has, perhaps, no parallel. A descrip- 
tion of the end portions of the cross, embroidered with 
an image of St. Peter, the patron saint of the Company, 
will give some idea of the magnificence of the details. 

He is seated on a throne, his head crowned with the 

papal tiara ; in one hand he holds the keys, and the 

other is in the act of giving the benediction. On each 
side of the saint is a kneeling angel, censing him with 
one hand and holding in the other a golden vase. 

St. Peter’s under-robe is crimson raised with gold ; 

the linings of the hanging sleeves of his outer robe 

are azure powdered with gold stars ; a golden nimbus 
encircles his head, and in his lap is placed an open 
book. Another relic preserved at the Hall connected 
with the name of Sir William Walworth is the dagger 
with which he is said to have slain Wat Tyler in the 

resence of Richard II, in 1381. There is no in- 

Scent improbability of this being the veritable 

weapon wielded by the Lord Mayor on that occasion, 
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and it is interesting as the fancied original of the 
dagger, which, however, is intended for the sword of 
St. Paul, which appears upon the City arms. 

The silver plate, of which, as might be expected of 
a City Company, there is a profusion, is chiefly seven- 
teenth-century work of no great merit, but two pieces 
deserve mention. One is a great silver chandelier, 
weighing 1,335 ounces, made in 1752, of which it is 
recorded in the Renter Warden’s accounts that there 
were ‘‘ several frauds discovered to have been com- 
mitted therein by William Gould, the workman.” The 
other piece is one scarcely to be looked for in a civic 
pantry, since it is no other than the Doncaster Race 
Prize for 1866, won by the Marquis of Hastings. It 
is a shield weighing 344 ounces, designed by Barrett, 
and representing in the centre the meeting of Boling- 
broke and Westmorland at Doncaster, and round the 
pe me Roman, and English races, all in high 
relief, 

Of the portraits, which include many members of 
the Hanoverian family, the most interesting are the 
two great pictures by George Romney, of the Mar- 
grave and Margravine of Anspach, which were 
painted to ‘‘commemorate a féte given by the 
Margravine to the Fishmongers’ Company at her 
residence, Brandenburg House, on the Thames.” 
Amongst the paintings is a most remarkable series of 
eight, painted by Arnold van Hacken, and acquired by 
the Company in 1767. They are on canvas, 40 inches 
by 50 inches, and embrace nearly all the fishes of the 
Northern seas and rivers, and the tabulated descrip- 
tions given of them in the text form a complete guide 
to British ichthyology. 

Other City Companies have in their Halls varied 
collections of interesting objects, and if, following the 
example of the Fishmongers, they would prepare 
equally valuable catalogues to which the public 
might have access, they would add much to our 
knowledge of treasures which the City contains. It 
may be added that the work is produced in a manner 
worthy, both as regards type and paper, of its 
printers, and, above all, is completed by a full and 
clear index. i Fak 

* * * 


From ST. FRANCIS TO DANTE. By G. G, Coulton, 
M.A. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
Frontispiece. London: David Nutt, 1907. 8vo., 
pp. xvi, 446. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

In recent years there has been a general tendency 
to minimize the religious evils of the Middle Ages. 
At one time this period of the Church’s history was 
regarded as hopelessly black; then the pendulum 
swung the other way, and we were asked to believe 
that the period was almost white. But it was really 
neither black nor white; it was a dark grey. Mr. 
Coulton, however, is a special pleader, and he is 
absolutely certain that nothing too bad has been said 
of the state of the religious world in the thirteenth 
century. He gives one side of the picture, and a 
terrible side it is. The clergy, from the Pope to the 
parish priest, were shockingly immoral; the monks 
and friars were, to say the least, avaricious and 
worldly, and faith was at a very low ebb. Mr. 
Coulton is quite certain of these things, partly because, 
amid his many studies in te history, his 















opinion is confirmed by the autobiography of Brother 
Salimbene (1221-1288). Last year he published the 
chronicle of this Franciscan friar, and in the preface 
he offered to print at his own cost the severest 
criticism of the views set forth in the book. to the 
extent of thirty-two octavo pages, together with his 
refutation of the criticism. To some readers this 
challenge, which also appears in the secand edition, 
may add to the value of the work; but maay will 
consider it objectionable and unworthy of a serious 
historian. At any rate, no one, apparently, has 
troubled to accept the pugilistic offer. But Mr. 
Coulton scores as well as loses by his trenchant 
enthusiasm and tone of infallibility. -A few of the 
later chapters of the book would be quite dull were 
the author’s personality less in evidence. Indeed, we 
sometimes have too much of Brother Salimbene, and 
too little of Mr. Coulton, who is quite a fascinating 
writer ; and the solid autobiography of the Friar of 
Parma is greatly enhanced by the critical and able 
notes of his translator. The book, without doubt, is 
one that should be read and digested by every student 
of the Middle Ages, and as it does not seem unlikely 
that a third edition will be called for, we would 
recommend Mr. Coulton to verify all Salimbene’s 
references to Ecclesiasticus. Ecclesiasticus in the 
Apocrypha is not the same work as Ecclesiastes in the 
Old Testament, yet they are sometimes confounded, 
and ‘‘ Ecc.” is certainly an insufficient abbreviation 
for either. 
HERBERT PENTIN. 
x kK * 
The Viking Club is issuing a quarterly publication 
of miscellany and records under the title of Orkney 
and Shetland Old-Lore, for a subscription of half a 
guinea a year. We have received No. 4, dated 
October. The ‘' Miscellany” section contains an 
obituary, various interesting notes and queries, and 
brief papers on ‘“‘Some Old - Time Shetlandic 
Wrecks,” by Mr. R. S. Bruce; ‘‘Shipping Peats 
from Orkney,” by Mr. J. T. S. Leask; and ‘*A 
Note on an Odal Family,’’ by Mr. J. S. Clouston, 
The ‘‘ Records” section, separately paged, contains 
documents collected in Scotland by Professor Taranger 
in 1906 for insertion in a forthcoming publication of 
the Norwegian Government. The originals are in 
Latin, Norse, and English. Translations, where 
necessary, by Jén Stefansson are given. They deal 
with questions of right of grazing, conveyances of 
land, royal grants, episcopal presentations, etc. This 
enterprise of the Viking Club deserves support. 
* *K * 

The Scottish Historical Review, October, is the first 
number of the fifth volume. It opens with an article 
by Mr. Andrew Lang on “The Casket Letters,” 
in which he declares himself unconverted by Mr. 
T. F. Henderson’s attack (in his Mary Queen of Scots) 
on his hypotheses concerning the said Letters, and 
ives reasons for the faith that isin him. Professor 
McKechnie discusses ‘* The Constitutional Necessity 
for the Union of 1707,” and Mr. J. Edwards writes 
on ‘‘ The Templars in Scotland in the Thirteenth 
Century,” with a well-engraved plate of a charter of 
1354. Mr, W. Caird Taylor sends an annotated list 
of ‘* Scottish Students in Heidelberg, 1386-1662,” 
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and Bishop Dowden supplies chronological notes on 
‘** The Bishops of Glasgow.” The other miscellaneous 
contents of the Review are well up to its usually high 
standard. The Architectural Review, October, gives 
another instalment, fully and admirably illustrated, of 
the “ Sketch of Irish Ecclesiastical Architecture,” by 
Mr. A. C. Champneys, and has several other finely 
illustrated papers of much professional interest. The 
October number of the LZssex Review completes 
vol. xvi. Mr. J. J. Green prints some notes on 
Roman roads in North Essex and Saffron Walden, 
written by the Rev. Benjamin Forster in 1765. Mr. 
Miller Christy describes the ‘‘ Founding of an Essex 
Windmill ” in 1802, and. Mr. W. Marriage and Miss 
Fell Smith write on “‘ The History of Corn-Milling in 
Essex,’’ with several illustrations. 
* * * 
The Ulster Journal of Archeology, August, is a trifle 
belated. Dr. Fitzpatrick deals with a County Fer- 
managh episode in ‘* The Ulster Civil War, 1641,” 
basing his story on the depositions which he has 
already worked to such good purpose. Mr. F. J. 
Bigger supplies papers on ‘‘ Sir Moses Hill” (with 
portraits of Hill and his wife), an early seventeenth- 
century Ulster officer of Devonshire stock, and ‘‘ Old 
County of Down Presentments,” with curious details 
of eighteenth-century gaol life. Mr. Dix and Mr. 
J. S. Crone make contributions to Ulster biblio- 
graphy, and Major Berry writes on ‘* The Whites of 
Dufferin and their Connections.” 
* * * 

Fenland Notes and Queries, October, contains an un- 
usually varied assortment of notes. Very readable 
and interesting are Mr. Aubrey Stewart’s reminis- 
cences of the bargees, or “lightermen,” as they 
called themselves, who used to steer the barges, now 
much less numerous than of old, through the water- 
ways of the Fens. We have also received Rivista 
@ ltalia, September, referred to a few pages back in 
‘* At the Sign of the Owl”; Last Anglian, August, 
in which is continued Mr. William Coe’s quaint 
eighteenth-century chronicle of sins and backslidings, 
of mercies received, and of good resolutions con- 
tinually renewed and as often broken. 
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Correspondence. 
ALLEGED GLACIAL AXES. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


WITH reference to the note on page 368 of your 
October issue, recording an alleged discovery of a 
stone axe-head in the glacial drift at Filey, would it 
not be as well if these and other astounding dis- 
coveries of a somewhat similar nature were submitted 
toan expert before being described in the daily press ? 
As a matter of fact, there is not the slightest doubt 
that these alleged glacial axes are simply naturally 
formed boulders. Furthermore, if pre-glacial or 
glacial axes occurred in the drift of Yorkshire, they 


would be of the Old Stone Age type, whereas these 
discoveries are of the shape of Neolithic axes. 
F. G. S. 

October 1, 1907. 


PULPIT HOUR-GLASSES. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

I thank ‘‘ Your Reviewer’’ of Baring-Gould’s 
Devon for his courteous letter. The informing matter 
contained therein and in Mr. Hems’s communication 
will have been read with pleasure by those who are 
interested in pulpit hour-glasses and their stands. 

HERBERT PENTIN. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


In the current issue I mention seventeen old 

churches in which these interesting relics of bygone 
days (or the stands which formerly held them) still 
exist. Herewith is appended a list of thirteen 
others : 
‘ Essex: Higher Laver — unfortunately, the one 
attached to the pulpit here has now been removed to 
the adjacent Rectory (more’s the pity !)—Hazeleigh, 
Heydon, East Mersea, Norton Mandeville. Herts: 
St. Michael’s, St. Albans. Here is to be seen the 
only hour-glass stand (the actual glass missing) in 
the county. The pulpit itself is an excellent Jacobean 
example, and has its sounding- board complete. 
The bracket is an ornate specimen of wrought 
ironwork of the same period. Hants: Shawell, Isle 
of Wight. Kent: East Langdon, Cowden, Nor- 
folk: Sallowes (glass missing). Oxon: Cassington. 
Suffolk: Flixton. Wilts: Compton, Bassett. This 
stand, formerly attached to the pulpit, is now secured 
to the adjoining masonry. 

“* Your Reviewer ” passingly refers to the fact that 
he possesses a list of sixty-seven churches in this country 
in which hour-glasses (or their stands) still exist. I 
have named thirty ; will he kindly give the other 


thirty-seven ? Harry Hes. 


Fair Park, 
Exeter. 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, 

Zt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 


TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted uniess a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To thts 
rule no exception will be made. 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or om some new 
subject, The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the * ANTIQUARY,” to tons of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 
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